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1923 Directory 


By KENT B. STILES 


aration of what will be the feature editorial con- 

tents of the January, 1928, issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing—the new Warehouse Directory. 
This comprehensive reference volume for national 
distributors and storage executives has come to be a 
recognized institution in the development of Amer- 
ica’s warehouse industry, and no effort is being spared 
by the publishers to have the 1928 Directory surpass 
in value any previous edition. 

The starring feature, which since its adoption sev- 
eral years ago has added immeasurably to the pres- 
tige of the annual Directory, will be retained. This 
fact cannot be too strongly emphasized, and it should 
be carefully considered by both shipper and ware- 
houseman. 

The thousands of executives who have had occa- 
sion in the past to consult the Directory are familiar 


G) sration of w marked the beginning of the prep- 


with the significance of the starring system, but for 
the benefit of all it is here once more explained. 

A bold face star—thus :*—after a company’s listing 
informs the consultant that a responsible executive 
of that company has sworn, before a notary public, 
that the names and facts and figures contained in 
the company’s listing are correct. And moreover 
that the information was so sworn to specifically for 
publication in the 1928 Warehouse Directory. 

In other words, a warehouse company’s listing pub- 
lished without a bold face star immediately following 
the company’s name will signify to the consultant 
that the information in the listing was not sworn to 
tor the 1928 Directory. 

Phrased more succinctly : 

“It’s the Sworn-to Listing That Is Starred. 

And— 

“It’s the Starred Listing That Gets the Business.”’ 











The statement that “It’s the Starred Listing That 
Gets the Business” is based on experience as disclosed 
in letters which Distribution and Warehousing has 
received from both shippers and warehousemen. 

Any industry’s Directory can be dependable only 
to the extent to which the information set down 
therein is correct. 

That is why the starring system was inaugurated 
—to promote dependability of information. 

The Directory consultant, noting the star after a 
warehouse firm’s name, has the assurance, by the 
very appearance of the star, that the information 
set down on behalf of that company is, because it is 
correct, dependable. 

The star adds prestige to the company’s listing. 
It follows, logically, that the shipper with business 
to give the warehouseman—or the household goods 
executive with a shipment to send to a fellow ware- 
houseman—is going to give preference to that com- 
pany which, through the instrumentality of the 
star, has declared before a notary that it is setting 
down, for publication in its own industry’s annual 
Directory, dependable information only. 


T is important accordingly that every warehouse 
| company make certain that its listing in the 
1928 Directory is starred. To accomplish this is 
simple. It requires only the necessary time to fill 
in correctly the Information Sheet which Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing sends to each company—plus 
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payment of the nominal fee asked by the notary 
who witnesses the company’s representative’s sig- 
nature. 

A few minutes of time. A nominal fee to a notary. 
These are infinitesimal compared with the value re- 
ceived through a starred listing in the annual Direc- 
tory. And that “value received” is definitely appre- 
ciated by those companies whose listings have ap- 
peared starred in the 1927 and 1926 editions of the 
Directory—Distribution and Warehousing has re- 
ceived a sufficient number of letters from such com- 
panies to make that statement fact. 

The Information Sheets went into the mails early 
in September. Every public warehouse company— 
merchandise, household goods and cold storage—on 
Distribution and Warehousing’s master list of such 
firms throughout the United States and Canada, and 
in foreign countries, has by now received an Infor- 
mation Sheet. 

Some hundreds of these have already been re- 
turned. These hundreds include some which were 
not sworn to before notaries public—and conse- 
quently the names of the companies which returned 
them will not be starred. Unless 

Unless those companies write now to Distribution 
and Warehousing and request that the Information 
Sheets be returned. 

Distribution and Warehousing will be glad to send 
back immediately any listings not now sworn to. 

In other words, there is still time to get that star. 





A New York Map to Feature the New Directory 


HE Information Sheets distributed for the 1928 
1 mere do not differ materially in text from the 
ones sent out a year ago for the 1927 edition, but the 
1928 Directory itself will have a feature that is new. 

The 1928 Directory will carry, in the section contain- 
ing New York City listings, a map which, if it proves 
popular to shippers and warehousemen, will be a precedent 
for other maps in Directory editions in the years ahead. 

The first map, to occupy one full page, will show all 
merchandise, household goods and cold storage ware- 
houses—as listed in the Directory itself—in their cor- 
rect geographical positions. 

The map will show Manhattan Island; the New Jersey 
shore along the Hudson River and New York Harbor; 
Brooklyn; Queens; part of Long Island, including the 
Rockaways; Westchester; and Staten Island. 

Each New York warehouse company listed in the Direc- 
tory will be designated by a number. An accompanying list 
of numbers will identify the warehouses shown on the map. 
Moreover—and what is equally as important—the number 
assigned to each company will appear in that company’s 
listing in the Directory. 

Thus will the Directory consultant be enabled, by ex- 
amining the map and its accompanying list of numbers, to 


visualize the location of every metropolitan warehouse 
listed in the Directory. 

As a supplementary service to national distributors 
and to the warehouse industry itself, Distribution and 
Warehousing plans to print large-size copies of this New 
York metropolitan district map. The enlarged copy will 
be approximately three feet high and two feet wide, on 
good bond paper of lasting quality. These maps will be 
sold for $1 each and should be invaluable to the executive 
sending either merchandise or household goods into the 
New York territory. 

The insertion of this New York map in the 1928 Direc- 
tory, and the printing of it in large form for sale, are an 
experiment. If the idea as it develops meets with popular 
approval on the part of manufacturers and warehousemen, 
it will be the purpose of Distribution and Warehousing 
to add other maps in the annual Directory in the years 
to come—Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, De- 
troit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, New Orleans, 
Washington and cities of lesser size—until eventually the 
larger cities in the entire country, together with Canada, 
are represented. It will be possible to retain the master 
plate of each city map and to make the necessary changes 
from year to year to accommodate the warehouse indus- 


try’s expansion. 
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Choosing Cities for Spot Stocks 


By H. A. HARING 


HE spot stock may be held either in private storage 

as an integral part of the manufacturer’s branch 

agency or it may be with a public warehouse. There 
are also such modifications of holding goods close to the 
market as consignment shipping to a broker or stocking 
with a jobber on long datings or under the consignment 
contract, both these modifications of warehousing being 
often adopted for the sake of side-stepping the costs of 
legitimate warehousing or with the idea of shouldering off 
onto another the expense of handling a stock of goods 
and giving it storage room. 

Whatever the method, the purpose is always the same. 
The distributor holds a stock of goods near the prospective 
market in order to supply customers promptly. In spite 
of all the clever methods known to sales managers the 
United States and Canada are too large an area for 
factory shipments to serve all places equally well. Manu- 


facturers, therefore, have been compelled to spot stocks at 
strategic centers. Thus do they endeavor to minimize 
the handicaps of distance and transportation delays. Thus 
do they fill the host of small orders so quickly that the 
flush of consumer demand shall not pass unfilled. 

If this demand has been created by advertising, the 
manufacturer’s ability to supply the goods instantly will 
save much of the newly created demand which might be 
lost if the goods be not quickly forthcoming. Customers 
these days want what they want and they insist that it 
shall be on hand when they want it. If one maker does 
not provide it, some competitor does; and the advertising 
and sales effort of the first manufacturer become a total 
loss. 

Keeping a stock of goods at each market may determine 
whether a district makes or losses money for the manu- 
facturer. 





Common Sense Procedure 


-'O fundamental is this truth in mar- 

keting that important newspapers 
will even refuse to publish campaigns of 
advertising until they have an assurance 
that stocks of goods are spotted in ad- 
vance of demand for the purpose of 
supplying that demand when created. 
The newspapers believe that advertis- 
ing is an investment, not a speculation, 
and they do not propose that a distant 
manufacturer shall sacrifice an invest- 
ment. Every month instances come to 
common knowledge in the advertising 
profession where newspapers telegraph 
to distant manufacturers urging that 
they cancel their advertising because a 
“slip” has occurred between selling and 
advertising by reason of which the 
goods are not available in the area 
covered by the advertising. The policy 
of newspapers of this type is, by one of 
the Chicago papers, expressed in this 
sentence: 

“It is a waste of money to advertise 
a product naturally distributed through 
the retail and jobbing trade—until that 
trade has been supplied with merchan- 
dise to take care of the consumer de- 
mand when created.” 

This is the 1927 theory of advertising. 

The old theory was that advertising 


was such a wonderful power that it 
forced people to demand a certain 
product from the retailer; that they 
clamored so loudly that the retailer was 
compelled to demand it from the jobber; 
and that retailers called so insistently 
for it and in such numbers that the 
jobber eventually stocked it from the 
manufacturer. 

The temper of today, however, is “do 
it in a minute or else forget it!” When 
an advertisement tempts a consumer to 
ask for a new product rather than the 
one he has been using, a sale results if 
—but only if—the retailer is able to 
support the new. If he says “I’ll have 
to order it,” the customer buys some- 
thing else. 

The old theory had two very weak 
links in the chain of confidence that 
advertising is all-powerful. In the first 
place, the advertising manufacturer 
frequently went “broke” before the long 
route from customer to retailer to jobber 
to manufacturer was completed, and the 
equally long return route with the goods, 
and finally the cash began to flow over 
the same route to the manufacturer to 
compensate him for his great advertis- 
ing outlay. And, in the second place, 
by the time the product reached the re- 
tailer the customer had forgotten his 


original request for it and was already 
using a substitute. 

Manufacturers, accordingly, in order 
to hold their trade territory, have been 
obliged to spot stocks of goods in all 
commercial and distributing centers. 

Only thus is the advertising dollar 
justified and the salesman’s effort sup- 
ported. 

Competition of today takes into ac- 
count delivery quite as much as “getting 
the order.” 

In the expedited delivery of goods to 
the consumer, which has come within 
the past ten years and which has made 
possible our nervous small-lot buying, 
the greatest single improvement has 
come not from the much lauded better 
transportation, but from the device of 
spotting stocks nearer the market. 


Goods are stored in bulk, at strategic 
rate-breaking points, in readiness for 
quick distribution. Time and distance 
have been eliminated. Manufacturers 
ship the goods and hold them in spot 
stocks, months before customers require 
them, and for precisely the same reason 
that gangs of men go into the woods of 
Maine and Michigan in early November 
to cut spruce trees in trainload quan- 
tities: Christmas is coming and Christ- 
mas trees will be wanted. 
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So the manufacturer of every product 
knows that demand is ahead but that if 
he is a week late in delivering his wares 
he might as well not have made them. 

Merchants and manufacturers alike 
know that there is no profit in goods 
until they are sold. Their money comes 
from what they sell, not from what they 
retain in stock. Hence the test of every 
business has come to be the quickness 
with which it delivers goods to the next 
owner, and, in this rapid circulation of 
goods, spot stocks have come into an 
importance unknown ten years ago, or 
seven years ago. 

Spot stock, too, is nothing in the world 
but common sense. The variety of mer- 
chandise has become so great, for nearly 
every demand, that the customer acts 
much as he does with a daily paper. At 
a certain hour he wants it badly; but 
six hours later would not touch it under 
any circumstances. Either he has out- 
lived the want or has “bought another.” 

Unless goods are spotted close to the 
market, for quick delivery when wanted, 
either the want is outlived or is supplied 
with a competitor’s wares. 

Except for a very limited range of 
manufactured goods, in the United 
States and Canada, the manufacturer 
who does not maintain spot stocks is not 
able to maintain his dominance of the 
market. 


The “State-Line”’ Fallacy 


= choosing cities for spot stocks, a 
first requirement is that State lines 
(or Province lines) must be largely 
“forgotten.” The boundaries of our 
States, even the corporate limits of our 
cities, are for political purposes. They 
relate to government; often their “why 
and wherefore” lies back in local his- 
tory. They do not control business. 
Commerce—and that means the demand 
for your goods—can not be started and 
stopped by surveyors’ marks. 

In a political way, the United States 
is a group of States; Canada, of Prov- 
inces. Economically, and for the busi- 
ness distribution of goods, both coun- 
tries are groups of markets. A market 
is a zone in which buying centers. It 
has little to do with State lines. 


Wheeling dominates everything with- 
in a certain section of Ohio; Cincinnati 
does the same for a portion of Kentucky; 
Evansville for another portion of the 
same State; Kansas City is more im- 
portant to a part of Kansas than any 
spot in Kansas; El Paso is the key to 
a large section of New Mexico; New 
York dominates western Connecticut 
more than any New England city, as 
it does also a section of northern New 
Jersey. The examples are endless. 

Nor is a marketing zone the same for 
every product Pittsburgh, for food and 
drugs, dominates a near-by radius, but 


Youngstown and Akron and Columbus 
and Wheeling cut into this zone before 
it extends 100 miles, while Cleveland 
and Cincinnati cut in more severely as 
the distance grows. Pittsburgh, for 
machine and mill supplies and for coal) 
mining equipment, is the marketing cen- 
ter for a greater radius, one that may 
be as much as 500 miles. Pittsburgh, in 
yet another way, for steel and steel 
products, dominates the country. 

Pittsburgh is an extreme example. Yet 
it is not alone. New York dominates 
the country in financial matters; Chi- 
cago, in grain and _ packed meat; 
Schenectady, in electrical equipment; 
Minneapolis, in flour; Troy, in collars; 
Baltimore, in canned _ vegetables; 
Wichita, in broom corn; a little-known 
town in Iowa, in pop-corn; and so on. 

State lines, however, disappear en- 
tirely when one thinks of markets—be 
those the markets of daily buying, of 
weekly or monthly shopping trips, of 
industrial supply centers, of mail-order 
distribution, or of the center of a major 
industry. 

Transportation facilities are more 
vital, in determining where to spot a 
stock to control a marketing zone, than 
State lines. In fact, transportation is 
all-important; political boundaries, 
nothing. 

The usual radius of jobbing distribu- 
tion, for the particular product at each 
market, is an important factor—a 
grocery product requires more spot 
stocks with some 3000 wholesalers in 
the American market than cotton-mill 
machinery. In this way Boston may be 
a sufficient spot stock center for a wide 
area for some goods while for many 
others spot stocks will be found wise 
at Portland, Hartford and Providence 
and for yet other products six to ten 
additional spots may be required. 

Any concern selling nationally must 
learn to think more of the “United 
Markets of America” than of the 
“United States of America’”—for the 
reason that the country is a group of 
markets, each centering about some city. 
The number of cities, and therefore the 
number of zoned markets for any prod- 
uct, will differ from others, but for 
each central city a spot stock is essen- 
tial for market coverage. 

Ordinarily, for marketing purposes, 
the country is divided into about 13 
major zones, with about 70 city market- 
ing centers; but for jobbing distribution 
the Government has set up 183 so-called 
“jobbing centers for groceries and like 
products” with 379 “trading centers” 
for a more detailed covering of the 
entire country. 

State lines are disregarded. As a 
matter of convenience, in the past, these 
boundaries have served. This conve- 
nience has become rather habitual be- 
cause all census data are by law com- 


piled according to political, not com- 
mercial, divisions. 

As a matter of fact, many of the 
original State boundaries were geo- 
graphical features such as lakes, rivers 
and mountains—each exerting influence 
on the business development of adja- 
cent territory. The result is that many 
of the major marketing centers of today 
lie on these lakes or rivers, on the 
boundaries of two States, thus serving 
advantageously two States rather than 
the single one in which situated. 

Business has been slow to cast aside 
the geography lessons of school days. 
Salesmen’s territories and agency dis- 
tricts have been laid out on the basis 
of State boundaries—a division both 
illogical and tremendously wasteful. 
Such a method is the easiest way. For 
that reason it has persisted in spite of 
its ridiculously poor results. It is, of 
course, simple. It is delightfully easy 
to assign to one salesman or one agency 
the State of Ohio. This means, in the 
first place, that all correspondence and 
orders originating in that State auto- 
matically bring that salesman to mind. 
It means that all records of Ohio for 
marketing can be compiled, with ridicu- 
lous ease, from that salesman’s cus- 
tomers; or that the salesman’s customers 
can be quickly listed by scheduling all 
Ohio accounts. 

This is the curse of State boundaries. 
Too often the task of making out terri- 
tories is nothing more than taking a 
map of the country and drawing a red 
line around certain States or groups of 
States, inserting therein a salesman’s 
name—and considering the plan perfect. 
A method of this sort deserves no com- 
mendation and cannot be expected to 
bring economical selling or best distribu- 
tion. | 

Transportation facilities and trans- 
portation costs are the principal features 
in the distribution of goods. They also 
control the area of a branch office. One 
of the simplest methods to determine 
trading areas of the cities, for a person 
not personally familiar with the dis- 
trict, is to get from each daily paper 
published in that city its maps and data 
of “circulation coverage” and then match 
these maps against the geography. As 
density of circulation drops with grow- 
ing distance from the city, it usually 
occurs that “circulation coverage” of 
another city will begin to increase, this 
being sure indication that the marketing 
zone of another center is approaching. 


For each marketing center, three 
trading areas are found: (1) the area 
wherein that city can make deliveries 
more economically than any other city, 
because it lies within the “greater city” 
with its network of transportation and 
trucking; (2) a wider circle, within 
which subordinate trading centers have 
each their local control of cheapest and 
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quickest distribution, where the major 
city loses its advantage for staples but 
still can compete for goods with a 
“style” element and for specialties and 
for equipment; (3) a much wider area, 
coming close to the next marketing 
center of major size, wherein competi- 
tion is a contest of markets for goods 
whose volume and profit margins permit 
absorption of excess costs by the seller. 

The first area is the smallest of the 
three. In the older theory of distribu- 
tion, it was conceived that all three of 
these areas were one and the same. 
That idea was on a parity with the older 
theory of advertising, namely, that 
“copy” would create such strong desire 
for the goods that customers would de- 
mand and keep demanding the article 
by name. So far as marketing was then 
concerned, the manufacturer thought of 
a great area as belonging to each of 
the twenty or so big cities, the only 
difference to customers being that some 
of them would have to wait more days 
for delivery of orders than would others. 

Today both theories are exploded. 
The most distant customer expects 24- 
hour delivery. If it is not provided, he 
looks elsewhere for supplies. 

As a result, jobbing houses are mul- 
tiplying in all trades. The jobber, be it 
remembered, renders his principal ser- 
vice by having a spot stock of the goods. 
The jobber does for the manufacturer 
exactly the same thing that a spot stock 
in warehouse or branch does: supplies a 
lot of the goods for quick delivery. 

We have, as illustration, 183 “jobbing 
centers” for groceries. But we have, at 
the same time, grocery jobbers in 2303 
cities of the United States alone. This 
means that for every “center’—and 
there are 183 of these—grocery jobbers 
do business in 12 or 13 surrounding, and 
smaller, cities. Each grocery jobber 
means a spot stock of groceries. 

Nor are these jobbers themselves able 
to exist without manufacturers’ spot 
stocks close at hand to replenish their 
own lofts. Carload buyers are few 
among them, even for such staples as 
sugar and flour, canned goods and 
cereals. They, too, want broken lots; 
more practically, they want the carload 
rate for less-than-carload lots—which 
means pool-car shipments, if the grocer- 
ies come from the factory, or delivery 
from spot stock of the manufacturer. 


What Is Your Trading Area? 


O one can set down a rule for this 

question: “What is my trading 
area?” or for the companion question: 
“What cities are needed for my spot 
stocks?” 

Each manufacturer must decide for 
himself. And, however well he decides, 
he will face a revision of his answer in 
six months and about twice a year for- 
ever afterward. If he is slipping in 


the national market, he can cut down 
the number of spot stocks from year to 
year; but if he is gaining headway, the 
number is certain to increase. 

Grocery products and automotive 
supplies are so generally used that the 
answer is easier to formulate than for 
specialties. For another matter, so 
many concerns are distributing in these 
trades that one manufacturer can benefit 
by a study of spot stock locations of 
competitors with more experience. In 
gaging this matter, it is well not to 
overlook the fact that spot stocks are 
of several sorts: warehouse, branch 
agency, consignment, jobber, commission 
broker, etc. All, regardless of nature, 
are available to supply the trade. All 
enter the competitive selling of the 
goods. 

With the tire makers, as another 
matter, a great change has come in the 
past two years. Each finds spot stocks 








A Suggestion to the 
Warehouseman 


T will repay public storage ex- 
- ecutives to place these articles 
by Mr. Haring in the hands of 
shippers who comprise the present 
patrons and potential customers 
of the warehouses. 

At only nominal cost reprints 
are available for distribution to 
shippers on your list. A line to the 
business manager, A. K. Murray, 
will bring you details as to the 
prices. 

Many of your competitors are 
building business in just that way 
with these reprinted Haring texts. 








more and more necessary in the desire 
to accomplish 100 per cent market dis- 
tribution, the whole matter being severe- 
ly complicated by the many price 
changes for tires. Dealers, retail and 
jobbing alike, work to death all the 
tricks of “buying at a protected price” 
when the market is advancing. They 
have imposed terribly on the makers in 
their claims “for allowance for stock on 
hand” when prices recede. In addition, 
therefore, to all the ordinary reasons 
for manufacturers’ spot stock, the tire 
makers encourage dealers to carry 
minimum stocks but to replenish often 
from convenient manufacturers’ ware- 
house stocks. 

In this way, one tire maker has de- 
veloped from 22 to about 165 spot stocks 
in the United States alone, with 8 in 
Canada; another reports “about 260 
stocks in -warehouses and agencies and 
growing every month”; another declares 
“every city that can use a carload of 
pooled shipments a week, or about five 


a month, we investigate with the idea 
of making it a point for spot stocks of 
our tires.” 

And, for this last quotation, the pur- 
pose is this: “Any city that uses a 
carload a week is promising ground for 
our district manager. When our line 
reaches that point in local popularity, 
the hour has struck to work that city 
intensively. We put a man there, ex- 
clusively for that city. With spot stocks 
to back up his work, he ought to bring 
in double the volume in three months.” 

“Double the volume in three months!” 
—jump sales of tires from one carload a 
week to two by having a “spot sales- 
man” plus a “spot stock” in the market! 
Can there be stronger evidence of the 
value of spot stocks? 

With other products, the nature of 
the business must control. Few manu- 
facturers require spot stocks at such un- 
known points as the makers of deep 
wells and their supplies—for salt works, 
for irrigation pumping, for mine work, 
for drainage projects, for oil and gas 
drilling. The whole field of coal and 
copper mining, oil wells and oil refining, 
lumbering and canning—with many 
others—gives cause for spot stocks in 
cities where other manufacturers have 
not a customer. 

The copper mines near’ Bingham, 
Utah, put into the warehouses of Ogden 
and Salt Lake City many items of equip- 
ment and supplies to be found at very 
few cities; the peculiarities of Great 
Lakes navigation throw into Duluth 
warehouses items hardly known else- 
where; the surprising consumption of 
rope in Arizona produces spot stocks 
of rope in little-known corners of that 
State, whereas in New York State rope 
in public warehouses is a very minor 
commodity. Boston has spot stocks of 
fish nets that are out of the question 
for Denver, or even for Hartford; Port- 
land, until two years ago, saw “always 
four carloads and sometimes ten” of 
proprietary bottles “for emergency de- 
livery when the railroads had a tie-up” 
for the purpose of “saving our cus- 
tomer” from buying from a competitor 
who also stored in the same city the 
same glassware commodity. Today, 
however, the “customer” has moved his 
factory to a New Jersey city; the same 
two bottle manufacturers today spot 
stocks within half an hour of the new 
factory location. 

One manufacturer of coal mine equip- 
ment, until 1924, maintained 9 spot 
stocks of standard machines and repair 
parts within the central competitive field 
of soft coal mining: Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. With 
the downfall of mining in that “field” 
since March, 1924, all demand for mine 
equipment has withered into nothingness 
for the first three States named. The 
mines are idle; most of them bankrupt; 
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hundreds have been abandoned al- 
together. For spot stocks no excuse re- 
mains. The nine stocks are, as one would 
anticipate, reduced to a single one in 
Pittsburgh. 

Illustrations of these sort indicate 
how spot stocks ebb and flow with the 
market. There is quite as much likeli- 
hood of closing out a spot stock as of 
establishing a new one, to accommodate 
distribution to the changing demand. 


Some Points to Weigh 


FEW crucial questions help to 
-& determine trading areas, for a par- 
ticular product, and the companion prob- 
lem of “What cities are needed for my 
spot stocks?” 
As to trading area centering at a 
given city, it is important to know: 
1. Number of present customers: 
a. direct retailers. 
b. retailers through jobbers, etc. 


c. jobbers, ete. 

d. chain, mail-order, department 
stores, etc. 

e. mills, mines, factories, utilities, 
etc. 


© 
~ 


2. Number of potential customers: 
a. direct retailers. 

b. retailers through jobbers, etc. 
c. jobbers, etc. 


d. chain, mail-order, department 
stores, etc. 

e. mills, mines, factories, utilities, 
etc. 


3. Volume of sales at present. 

4. Volume of potential sales. 

5. Frequency of salesmen’s calls. 

6. Will more intense _ selling 
profitable increase? 

7. Increase in volume by reason of 
quicker delivery from spot stocks? 

8. Will a spot stock give us more 
volume in the long-profit items of our 
line? Or, are we now getting the cream 
of the local volume? 

9. Will a spot stock merely throw to 
us bigger volume of the high-competi- 
tion items of our line (the low-profit 
items)? Or, can we use a spot stock 
to induce dealers to carry the whole 
line we make instead of merely the few 
fast-sellers? 

Of these questions, the final three are 
the most important. 

The purpose of doing business is to 
earn profits. Increase of volume does 
not necessarily connote greater net 
earnings. These three questions conceal 
the secret of many a spot stock. 

Spot stocks bring better delivery ser- 
vice. When the salesman can offer 24- 
hour delivery with an assurance that he 
is not over-promising he is in much 
better position with the buyer than when 
he knows that a three-day package car 
service is the best thing available and 
when he knows that the buyer has had 
innumerable sad experiences with that 
very service. 

With 24-hour delivery to support his 


yield 


selling, the manufacturer can preach 
the gospel of smaller stocks (for jobbers, 
retailers, mills, factories, etc.) and by 
so doing make his product attractive as 
no competitor can do unless he also uses 
spot stocks. 

State lines, as boundaries for market- 
ing, are discarded by up-to-date dis- 
tributors. Yet there is, for any national 
distributor, one phase of the State 
boundary that enters every question of 
spot stock. That relates to the trouble- 
some matter of the “foreign corpora- 
tion laws” of the State where a stock 
is to be maintained. If the manufac- 
turer already has “qualified to do busi- 
ness” within that State, no complication 
arises; but if, until that time, neither 
branch agency or manufacturing plant 
nor warehouse stock has been operated 
within the new State, it is highly vital 
to look into the question of legal liabili- 
ties that may follow breaking into the 
State with a spot stock. 

The questions to be considered may be 
thus grouped: 

1. Will maintenance of a spot stock 
render our company liable to compliance 
with the “foreign corporation laws” of 
another State? 

2. What is the law of this State? 

3. Is it a State where the law is en- 
forced? Or is it a dead-letter? 

4. Is our company already “qualified 
to do business” in this State? 

5. What is the penalty for failure to 
comply with the law? 

Penalties for the company? 

Penalties for its officers? 

Penalties for our State representa- 

tives? 
6. Does failure to comply invalidate 
our contracts within the State? 
Are they wholly void? 
Are they still valid? 
Can they be rendered valid, after 
the act, by later compliance? 
What is the additional cost of com- 
pliance after the act? 

7. What agency appointments are re- 

quired within the State? 
Cost of same? 
8. What is the initial cost of “qualify- 
ing to do business?”’ 
Filing fees? 
Initial tax? 
Is the application simple or trouble- 
some? 
Must we disclose embarrassing in- 
formation about our company? 
Must we subscribe to anti-trust 
laws? 
Will this bother us? 

9. What is the annual cost of “qualify- 

ing to do business?” 
Annual filing fees? 
Annual franchise levy? 
Annual corporation tax? 
Has the State a local “income tax?” 
What will this cost our company? 
Is the income tax report simple or 

searching? 


_ 


Is the annual report simple or will 
it require embarrassing informa- 
tion? Will it be troublesome to 
prepare? 

10. Shall we “qualify” our parent 
company? Incorporate a local sub- 
sidiary within the State? Or, shall we 
distribute from some adjacent State and 
keep within “interstate commerce’ pro- 
tection? 

These questions as to the “foreign 
corporation laws” should not be dis- 
regarded. Sooner or later every corpo- 
ration must face them. They are, how- 
ever, in the same category as “credit 
information” as to customers: better 
face them in advance of trouble and use 
them as guides for accepting accounts 
rather than as explanations for “sour 
grapes.” 


Winter Syrup Storage. 


Cane syrup may be stored in large 
tanks in Federally-licensed warehouses 
during fall and winter months without 
refrigeration so long as temperatures 
remain sufficiently low, according to a 
decision just made by the Division of 
Warehousing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the chief of the Division, H. 
S. Yohe, announced in Washington on 
Sept. 2. 

Previously the storage of syrup in 
tanks has been permitted only when re- 
frigeration was applied at once. The 
new ruling will effect a saving of about 
4% to 5 cents per gallon to farmers by 
the elimination of extra charges. 

The change was made as a result of 
an experimental storing of syrup last 
year in the tanks of a licensed syrup 
warehouse man at Cario, Ga. Mr. Yohe 
and F. M. Crout, recently inspected the 
syrup in the tanks and found the quality 
and condition of the syrup, to which re- 
frigeration was applied only in the 
warmer months, such as to warrant a 
revision of the old requirement. 

The new ruling provides that syrup 
when properly inspected, may be placed 
in tanks and left there for licensed in- 
spectors to determine when refrigera- 
tion should be applied. In no event 
must refrigeration be applied later than 
March 1, it was decided, and when re- 
frigeration has been once applied, it 
must be applied continuously thereafter. 





Burgeson Again on Los Angeles Board 


Henry M. Burgeson, secretary and 
manager of the Wilshire’ Fireproof 
Storage Co., Los Angeles, has been re- 
appointed to the Los Angeles Board of 
Public Utilities. He was first named on 
the board in November of last year. 
Mr. Burgeson is president of the Pacific 
Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and has twice served as presi- 
dent of the Western Avenue Business 
Association of Los Angeles. 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 
tor Warehouses 


VERY specialized type of warehousing is the stor- 
Business of this kind 

is principally available in the larger cities, where 
office rentals are high and the cost of storing obsolete 
Business concerns groan 
over the excessive expense of keeping “dead” yet necessary 
papers, without seeing the very obvious recourse to a neigh- 
boring public warehouse; while the warehouse, with solici- 
tors on the streets every day of the year, too often has 
not seen the opportunity to push for office records. 
but another instance of two concerns desiring the same 
thing, one to buy and the other to sell, but neither guessing 


ing of “dead” office records. 


records correspondingly heavy. 


of the existence of the other. 
For the warehouseman, 


The Need 
CHICAGO bank, within the Loop dis- 


trict, has recently erected a ware- 
house adjoining the bank for storage of 
old records. A railroad in a southern 
city has completed a six-story building 
to accommodate papers and documents 
that had become so bulky as seriously to 
encroach on office working space. The 
Federal Reserve Bank buildings, in all 
cities, have made most elaborate pro- 
vision for housing their records. 

Go into any office you will, in a big 
city, and you will find the “filing room” 
cramped and crowded. Its overflow will 
be seen in cabinets reaching the ceiling 
along all the back entry-ways and hall- 
ways of the suite, sometimes coming 
forward into the lobby where callers 
cool their heels. Ask the office manager 
and you will learn that excess records 
are stowed away “up under the roof”’ 
or in dark and unrentable office rooms 
somewhere in the neighborhood. 

As business has grown from person- 
ally owned and personally managed 
concerns, where the owner-proprietor 
“carried the records under his hat,” to 
the modern corporation that is managed 
by employed officers, the need of written 
records has grown apace. Into every 
sort of business the volume of written 
records has spread. All are of such 
value that no one dares destroy them, 
lest later they be wanted. 

Added to all general reasons for pre- 
serving records has come our income 
tax system. This came in 1913. No 
business concern can safely throw away 
its records since that year, for the rea- 
son that any sale of real estate requires 
payment of income tax on the “profits 
of the sale,” and the “cost of real estate” 
is, by Federal law, not the actual! cost 


moreover, 
records is a type of business that may 
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Storing Office Records Is 


It is 


storage of office 
be handled either 


but the value as it stood in 1913 when 
the income tax first was enacted. The 
same rule obtains with reference to sale 
of stock, as brought into the headlines 
by the sale of Ford Company stock, by 
the sale of the Dodge Motor Company 
and other cases. All “values” date as of 
1913, with the “value” to be proved and 
supported by evidence dating prior to 
1913. 

A business company is “never safe if 
it destroys anything,” because no one 
can know when a document will be sore- 
ly needed. Office records, furthermore, 
are not limited to books of account, can- 
celed bank checks and other papers too 
essential for any one to discard. They in- 
clude also letters, orders, invoices, inter- 
company communications, cost sheets and 
cost data, shop records, details of expen- 
diture for repairs and replacements, the 
same for new buildings, paid freight 
bills, telephone and telegraph bills that 
may establish dates for messages, pay- 
roll records and time records to establish 
rates of pay or length of service of 
employees, records of garnishment or 
attachment or assignment of employees’ 
pay or the company’s own _ property, 
papers for all claims allowed to others, 
as also for all claims made upon others 
for the sake of proving or disproving 
secret rebates, details of inventory and 
of sales—the list is endless. Supporting 
papers, for these lists, may “be any- 
thing, down even to envelopes for in- 
coming mail,” as one executive has 
stated it. 

Ordinarily the statutes of limitation 
would make it safe to destroy business 
papers after the appropriate number of 
years, differing with the States; but to- 
day, with our income tax system and 
with the interdependence of one trans- 


a Field for Cultivation 


in furniture warehouses or in merchandise houses—the 
chief requirements being: 

1. Convenient location with reference to the commercial 
center of the city. 

2. Rat and vermin protection, and, generally, a “clean” 
warehouse not only in first appearance but clean through- 
out so that valuable papers will not become unduly dusty 
or sooty or, on the other hand, damp or mouldy. 

3. A warehouse divided into partitioned spaces (of about 
200 square feet and upward into many thousands), with 
arrangements for the individual locks and for ready access 
to leased compartments during business hours of each day. 

No warehouse can, of course, expect business of this 
type unless it is of modern construction; it is almost 
necessary that it be of the so-called “fireproof” design. 


action upon many others, the time never 
seems to come when a responsible officer 
will authorize destruction of records. 

So very vital is this matter of destrue- 
tion that many corporations designate 
one officer to “have general supervision 
of the destruction of accounts, records 
and memoranda of this company.” Cor- 
porations that are subject to govern- 
mental regulation are required to desig- 
nate an officer for this task by resolution 
of the board of directors and to file the 
resolution with the proper government 
department. For destruction of another 
class of records, corporations appoint a 
“cremation committee.” Such a com- 
mittee acts in conjunction with the bank 
that is trustee for mortgages or stock 
certificates to destroy paid coupons on 
bonds, canceled stock certificates, retired 
securities, notes paid, mortgages satis- 
fied, etc. 

A complete record is then kept of 
what has been destroyed. The officer, 
or the cremation committee, then files 
with the board of directors not only this 
report but also a sworn statement to 
“certify that no accounts, records or 
memoranda, other than those named, 
have been destroyed.” 

Such care with office records was un- 
known to ordinary business concerns in 
1913. It was unknown even to railroads 
and semi-public corporations a few years 
before that year. Today the most cir- 
cumspect attention is given, by big cor- 
porations, to every detail of protection. 

It follows that the more records to be 
preserved, the larger the spaces required 
to store them. Records, too, that are 
worth saving must be protected from 
chance destruction. 

They require fireproof storage space, 
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reasonably clean and surely vermin- 
proof. 
Public Utilities 


PD ANKS, insurance companies, ,rail- 

roads, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, express companies, gas and elec- 
tric and trolley companies, steamship 
lines, stock brokers and stock exchange 
houses, pipe line companies, in some 
States real estate agents, manufacturers 
of tobacco or liquors or oleomargarine 
or proprietaries, meat packers, exporters 
and importers—others, too, no doubt— 
rest under an additional obligation to 
preserve their records. 

For such it is the law: 

“Any person who shall willfully make 
any false entry in the accounts of any 
book of account or in any record or 
memorandum ... or who shall willfully 
destroy, mutilate, alter, or by any other 
means or device falsify the record of any 
Such account ... shall be subject to a 
fine of not less than one thousand dol- 
lars nor more than five thousand dollars 
or imprisonment for a term not less 
than one year nor more than three years, 
or both such fine and imprisonment ...” 

The penalty varies, of course. 

Should accidental destruction come 
through “fire, flood or other calamity,” 
the corporation must at once file “a 
statement listing as far as may be pos- 
sible the records destroyed and detailing 
the circumstances in connection with the 
fire or other calamity.” 

The State and Federal commissions 
that sit over public utility companies 
issue elaborate “Regulations to govern 
the destruction of records” for all other 
corporations that come under regula- 
tion. 

The corporation is given no option as 
to certain records. It is obliged “to re- 
tain permanently” all such records as: 
minute books of stockholders’ and direc- 
tors’ and committees’ meetings, file copies 
of all code and cipher books, capital 
stock ledgers, stub record of capital 
stock certificates issued and cancelled 
(but not either the stubs or the retired 
certificates), stock transfer registers, 
similar records for bonds and other se- 
curities, all general books of accounts, 
auxiliary ledgers and indexes thereto, 
balance sheets of general ledgers, trial 
balance sheets of general and auxiliary 
ledgers, journals, general and auxiliary 
cash books, general journal entries and 
supporting papers therefor, all contracts 
and leases, deeds and similar documents, 
copies of all schedules and returns to 
taxing authorities, records of all ap- 
peals from tax assessments, tax bills, 
register of voucher payments, paid and 
cancelled vouchers and the record and in- 
dex for the same, all records pertaining 
to cost of plants, inventory values, de- 
preciations, all records relating to pur- 
chase of materials and supplies, includ- 
ing invoices for the same, all maps and 
plans and specifications and engineering 
studies of the property and all records 
as to fuel purchases and consumption. 

This list might be extended almost at 
will. What has been given is some indi- 
cation of the volume that must be kept 
forever. 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


Beyond records “permanently pre- 
served” it is customary to set a time 
limit of six years “after discontinuation 
of the record,” or “after cancellation of 
a tariff of rates,” or “after settlement 
or rejection of claims and allowances” 
within which period destruction is for- 
bidden. For railroads, as one example, 
the list of these records makes a printed 
book of 21 pages of small-font type, con- 
taining more than 1000 headings; for 
telephone companies the list is about 15 
similar pages, with 600 to 700 headings. 

Other records, of less permanent value, 
may be destroyed within three years; 
and, for a very restricted list, six months 
is prescribed for the utilities. 

From all this one may gather some 
conception of the immense quantity of 
records that corporations are obliged to 
store somewhere. 


Office Buildings Are Bulging 


HEN corporations erect office build- 

ings, provision is made, of course, 
for storage of records precisely as for 
fuel and for office supplies. Fuel and 
supplies, however, are consumed from 
day to day. Although purchase is con- 
stantly adding fresh stock to the quan- 
tity on hand, consumption is just as 
steadily withdrawing from the store. 

Not so with records. “Fresh filing 
cabinets go in but none come out’—the 
bulk on hand grows and grows. 

However generous the architect’s pro- 
visions for the “record rooms,” the cor- 
poration finds itself cramped. Of yet 
greater importance is the fact that the 
value of floor space for office use is so 
great that what is used for record stor- 
age becomes a burden. As a rule cor- 
porations are expanding, and are requir- 
ing more and more space for offices; 
every hundred feet given to records re- 
duces the available working accommo- 
dations by that extent. 

One corporation found that workers 
were almost crowded from their desks; 
a building nearby was rented for stor- 
age, but within a year was condemned 
by the State Commission as being unfit 
for that purpose; another building, two 
blocks away, was taken over; and yet 
congestion seemed inescapable. As a 
final resort the corporation invested 
$800,000 in a building “for the exclusive 
purpose of protecting old records.” 

This condition is not an isolated one. 
Space restrictions hamper nearly every 
firm with offices in a downtown location. 
Architects and builders are continually 
being called into consultation to care 
for the needs of expansion. Big city 
offices are growing, even in the face of 
staggering city rentals, computed, as 
they are, at a fabulous charge per year 
for each square foot occupied. 

A logical outgrowth of this situation 
is to make a sharp distinction between 
“active” and “inactive or dead” records, 
giving space in the offices for material 
that will be needed within a year or two 
years and removing to storage places, 
with lower rentals, the inactive matter, 
where it may be reached when necessary 
but where it does not encroach upon 
costly working space. 
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The Federal Reserve Banks use what 
they call the “double period” method of 
filing. Each office file consists of four 
units of cases, piled vertically. The up- 
per two rows of cases are devoted to 
current papers — correspondence, con- 
tracts, loans, accounts—whatever they 
may be. Last year’s accumulation is 
transferred, at the end of the year, into 
the two lower rows of cases, still acces- 
sible to a clerk. At the end of the fol- 
lowing year the two lower rows are 
taken into “record storage” and the twv 
upper rows dropped into the lower cases. 
This rotation of active and inactive files 
continues indefinitely. 

Such a “double period” plan brings 
a maximum of two years’ records with- 
in reach of the filing clerk at all times. 
It cuts trips to the storage place to a 
minimum. It is unlikely that any refer- 
ence will run back over two years, and 
therefore a very high percentage of 
searching is confined to the two active 
files. 

A firm of New York lawyers is rep- 
resentative of another method of filing. 
This firm discovered that it is imprac- 
ticable to file by years. It has worked 
out a plan of filing by “cases”; a “case” 
is ready to be filed into “old records” 
when it is completed. It may remain 
“active” for years, because law matters 
often consume long periods, and during 
all that time all papers pertaining to 
the litigation are needed. But, when a 
“case” is completed, everything pertain- 
ing to it is transferred—sometimes as 
much as a truckload for a single “case.” 
The method, however, does clear the 
office of dead files. It may be followed 
by any concern that files according to 
“items” or “contract numbers” or 
“cases” or “claims” or any of those 
lengthy matters that so clog an office. 


The Warehouse to the Rescue 


TL. NOUGH has been written to show 
—4 the need. It is a growing need. 

Odd to say, so many corporations do 
not, even in their desperation for relief, 
seem to think of public warehouses for 
storage of records. Yet the warehouse 
can offer space at a rate one-fifth to one- 
sixth the cost of office rentals, with com- 
plete flexibility for expansion or con- 
traction of accommodations. The public 
warehouse can offer every facility they 
need. The only weakness in the argu- 
ment is that corporations so often do 
not know about the warehouse’s con- 
veniences. 

Record storage offers, in short, to the 
warehouse a field for new business. 

Accounts of this sort will “hold their 
space,” irrespective of business condi- 
tions. Their occupancy will be perma- 
nent, seldom withdrawing and always 
tending to request more room. The cor- 
poration will provide its own filing cases, 
using such as they have adopted for 
standards in the office. The _ special 
problem of record storage is “how to file 
away and still keep readily available’— 
a problem for the corporation to solve. 
The warehouseman has no concern with 
it, because record storing is space 
rental. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Some Pointers on the Maintenance 


of a Fleet of Motor Trueks 


Lubrication, Up-Keep and Repair, Driver Responsibility, 


Inspection, Electrical Knowledge 


By PHILip L. SNIFFIN 


AINTENANCE (the care a truck receives in 
M operation) is the constant source of cost leaks 
in the delivery end of any warehouse business. 
And it is in this item of maintenance that small fleets of 
warehouse owners’ trucks are most handicapped in com- 
parison with big ones. 
The larger warehouses and trucking companies can 
well afford the services of an experienced delivery su- 
perintendent with the detailed system necessary to in- 


sure that each vehicle produces its maximum of mileage 
life. Smaller concerns have other things to think of, 
and by neglect their trucks require excessive repair costs 
and premature replacement. 

Yet it is not so difficult to obtain the knowledge neces- 
sary to proper truck up-keep. The importance of lubri- 
cation, for example, and the methods of making pro- 
vision for it are not hard to understand. 





Lubrication 


TL VEN the finest steel, polished up to 

+4 a mirror finish, if placed under a 
strong microscope will show thousands 
of jagged points like the teeth of a saw. 
When two pieces are rubbed together 
these teeth lock with each other. They 
are ripped out, or twisted, and others 
are pulled into their places. 

Something must be interposed _be- 
tween the surfaces to keep them from 
tearing each other to rack and ruin. 
And that something is oil. 

Oil not only fills up the thousands of 
minute depressions, but it actually inter- 
poses a film between the two surfaces. 
The moving parts of an oiled machine 
do not rub against each other, but 
against sides of a thin film of oil which 
keeps the jagged teeth of steel from 
coming in contact with one another. 

The molecules which compose oil are 
perfect globes. So, as a lubricant, oil 
not only has the advantage of being 
liquid and, therefore, flowing freely, but 
it practically places oil bearings between 
all moving parts and thus reduces fric- 
tion to the minimum. 

It is important, above all, to remem- 
ber that oil actually wears out, and it 
is for this reason that the crankcase and 
transmission must be drained, cleaned 
and refilled at regular intervals. 

When the truck is operating full time 
it is best to drain the crankcase regular- 
ly once a week. Transmissions should 
ordinarily be inspected at least once a 
month, and oil added if necessary. At 
yearly intervals it is well thoroughly to 
drain the transmission, wash out with 
kerosene or a hose, and refill. 








Any Questions? 


to is the ninth of Philip L. 
Sniffin’s new series of articles 
dealing with motor vehicle equip- 
ment, etc., in the public warehouse 
industry. The author is an advisory 
motor truck engineer who is na- 
tionally recognized as an authority 
in his field. His tenth text will 
appear in an early issue. 

“In order that this series of 
articles may be as helpful as pos- 
sible,’ Mr. Sniffin suggests, “the 
writer believes there will be much 
of value on conducting an open 
forum of questions and answers, 
and he will be glad to answer, 
either personally or by mail, or in 
the columns of Distribution and 
Warehousing, any questions that 
are submitted relative to the oper- 
ation of motor trucks.” 








Up-Keep and Repair 


: ANY warehouse owners fail to con- 
LYE sider the problem of truck upkeep 
from its most elementary point of view. 
The best explanation that can be given 
is a comparison with our daily lives. 
We all know—or should know—that 
our personal health is largely a matter 
of resistance. Systematic eating, enough 
rest, and the right kind of food keep 
us in good physical condition, and a 
motor truck needs systematic lubrica- 
tion, humane treatment and_ good 


lubrication oil just as much as we need 
the things just mentioned. 

We all take extra precautions against 
seasonal conditions. And a motor truck 
needs the same kind of care—a sort of 
readjustment and general tuning up to 
meet the different climatic conditions. 


Most of us are pretty careful not to 
overwork ourselves or to attempt to 
carry more work than nature has pro- 
vided us with facilities for shouldering. 
We need to keep within our bounds of 
capacity—and so does a motor truck. 
We can keep on overloading a motor 
truck just the same as we can keep on 
overloading ourselves with work—but 
sooner or later there’s going to be a 
heavy doctor’s bill, to say nothing of 
a protracted sojourn to the repair shop. 

And if there comes a time when an 
emergency demands that we take on 
more work, we know—or, that is, we 
should know—that we have to take care 
of ourselves accordingly if we are to 
expect the wheels to keep on turning. 

Then again, there’s that element of 
good old common sense plus a certain 
knowledge of fundamentals. Now, the 
majority of people have at least a 
smattering of knowledge on the subject 
of physiology. If we know the preven- 
tatives of illness and apply them con- 
scientiously we may avoid serious com- 
plications. And the same thing holds 
true if we know what to do when symp- 
toms of illness appear. For instance, 
when we get a cut or bruise, we apply 
an antiseptic; or when we feel the symp- 
toms of a slight cold, we prescribe a 
corrective for ourselves. But when 
something of a serious nature develops. 
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we know that it is far better to call 
in a physician or a specialist. The point 
is, however—and this applies to motor 
trucks, too—that we must know some- 
thing about the physical make-up in 
order to be able to recognize symptoms, 
to know whether they represent small or 
serious troubles, and to take care of 
them if they are small ones. 

Doesn’t it seem, therefore, that every 
man who is entrusted with the care of a 
motor truck, representing a financial in- 
vestment, should learn at least the 
fundamentals of its operation? 


The Driver’s Responsibility 


5 sen brings us to the subject of driver 
selection and education. It is not 
uncommon for the repair bills to be in 
direct ratio to the number of different 
veople who drive the same truck. Much 
money can be saved by proper handling, 
and that is why the beginner and extra 
driver are apt to injure the engine and 
chassis within a very short time. 

Driver “turnover” should be mini- 
mized as far as possible, and care should 
be taken not to let an inexperienced 
driver have charge of a machine. 

Driving, to the experienced truck 
driver, resolves itself into a series of 
movements which to him have become 
mechanical. One might say that driving 
to him is a habit and the operations 
of accelerating and gear shifting and 
braking at the proper times are ac- 
companied by little actual thinking. 
Practice at the wheel, and above all 
adherence to every rule promoting 
safety, have made him a good driver. 
It is characteristic of the good driver 
that he is careful. He drives slowly 
compared with the beginner; he drives 
down steep grades in second or first 
speed; he turns slowly; he starts and 
stops gradually. All of the things that 
the experienced driver does are good for 
him, good for the other users of the road 
and good for the mechanism of the truck. 

Driving up and down grades is, to 
the experienced driver, no more trouble 
than driving along a_ level stretch. 
There is no need to burn brake lining 
unnecessarily when going down grade. 
As a matter of fact, many grades do 
not require the use of brakes at all, 
although most drivers use them. 

There are two forms of resistance 
which can be put into use to retard the 
motion of a truck—the brakes, and the 
engine—when the latter is not firing. 

The greater the engine speed when the 
engine is not firing, the greater the 
resistance it offers, so that if the gears 
are in second speed the car will roll 
down a hill slower than in high. In first 
speed the speed will be slower than in 
second. 

The brakes should not be used on long 
grades unless the truck travels too fast 
in first speed. Then brakes may be 
called on merely as auxiliaries. 


A Good Driver Bulletin 


AN effective way to impress important 
+. points on drivers is through the use 
of typewritten bulletins posted in the 
garage. The following is the copy 
which appears in a bulletin used in this 
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way by one company. It is entitled, 
“Points Worth Remembering.” 

“1. Use all gears in starting. Slip 
the clutch only when necessary to make 
a smooth start, as this often causes 
burned out or glazed clutch discs. 

“2. Shift gears to lower speed when 
driving slowly in traffic. When travel- 
ing through sand, use the highest gear 
possible and keep the truck rolling, but 
do not permit the engine to knock. 

“3. Do not wait until the engine 
knocks before shifting to a lower speed. 
When climbing a grade, shift to a lower 
gear as soon as the engine gives the 
slightest indication of laboring. 

“4. When descending steep hills use 
the engine as a brake. Avoid heating 
of brakes on long descents by applying 
hand and foot brakes alternately. 

“5. If the accelerator is used, set the 
throttle lever to give just enough open- 
ing to prevent stalling motor if the foot 
is moved from the pedal for braking. 

“6. Remember that spinning wheels 
do not give traction. In attempting to 
drive in mud or slippery spots, wheels 
should revolve slowly, as this increases 
traction. Apply stones or planks around 
rear wheels to obtain traction in getting 
out of holes. 

“7. Immediately after turning off 
ignition switch in stopping, it is helpful 
to open the throttle wide so that the 
momentum of the engine, as it slows 
down, will draw full shares of gas into 
the cylinders to enable easy starting. 

“8. If engine becomes. overheated, 
turn it off immediately or serious dam- 
age may result. Allow it to cool and 
add warm (not cold) water before 
proceeding. Never pour cold water 
directly into a hot motor, as this often 
causes the cylinder walls to crack or 
warp.” 


Inspections Once a Month 


NCE a month is the interval general- 

ly agreed upon by motor truck au- 
thorities for minute inspection of equip- 
ment. Whether there is any indication 
of trouble or not, every detail of the 
truck’s mechanism should be gone over 
carefully by an expert, with the aid of 
a chart if necessary. 

The chart which guides the mechanics 
in the rigid monthly inspection should 
have every item and part of the truck 
listed, and they.should be arranged in 
logical sequence. It should commence 
with the bumper, hood, cover, starting 
crank, compression, pistons, and so on 
down the line to the license bracket and 
tail light, so that the inspector begin- 
ning at the front end of the truck may 
examine every part in order without 
retracing a step. This arrangement 
makes for speed in inspection, without 
detracting from thoroughness. 

The truck owner who operates his 
own motor truck repair shop should 
make sure that his supply department 
orders only the genuine manufacturers’ 
parts when replacements are to be made. 
It is a strong temptation to use imita- 
tion or so-called “pirate parts” which 
are on the market and which are obtain- 
able usually at lower cost than the 
genuine parts. 
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The Electrical System 


Fag ncentcag owner does not necessarily 
-& have to be an electrician in order 
to understand the workings of the elec- 
trical part of his motor truck. And a 
little study applied to this will generally 
enable the operator to tell when the 
magneto, battery or other components 
are not functioning properly. 

The electrical system of a motor truck 
may be compared with the plumbing in 
a modern house. Take, for instance, a 
house located in a city. The plumbing 
for such a house can readily be con- 
nected with local water supply. In the 
same way, if a motor truck was to be 
used in a stationary location it would 
be a simple matter to connect it to the 
local supply of current for lighting, 
starting and ignition. 

But in a country house where there 
is no source of running water supply 
a pump and supply tank must be pro- 
vided to convey the water from the wel! 
from which it is to be drawn. Just as 
water will not flow unless it is pushed, 
neither will electricity flow unless some 
means are provided to push it along the 
wire. 

So, with this in mind, the pump in 
a country house may be likened to the 
generator on a motor truck, and the 
supply tank may be likened to the 
storage battery. 

Again, in a country house, in order 
to prevent the water from flowing back 
through the pump to the well, a check 
valve must be provided which closes 
when the pump is stopped. Similarly, a 
circuit breaker or cut-out in a motor 
truck’s wiring prevents the electricity, 
which has been pumped or charged in 
the storage battery, from flowing back 
into the generator when the engine is 
shut down. 

Just as the water system in a house 
is generally provided with a meter to 
measure the water as it flows, so the 
wiring of a truck has an ammeter which 
registers the flow and shows just how 
much electricity is being pumped when 
the generator is running. This ammeter 
indicates also the amount of electricity 
that is drawn from the storage battery 
when the engine is stopped. 

When the supply tank in a house is 
empty no water can be drawn from 
any of the faucets, and likewise when a 
truck’s storage battery is completely 
exhausted no electricity is available. 

One of the chief reasons why battery 
current is not depended on for truck 
ignition is because a battery may run 
down, just as a water tank may become 
empty, and it is necessary for a truck 
to have a supply of current for ignition 
which is absolutely reliable at all times. 
Consequently the truck is supplied with 
an independent source of electricity for 
ignition, only, furnished by an instru- 
ment known as a magneto, which will 
keep the engine running even if the 
battery were exhausted. 

The supply of electricity for the 
ignition of the engine must have greater 
pressure than that supplied by the 
generator and storage battery for start- 
ing and lighting. The power in a gaso- 
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line engine is supplied by a series of 
explosions taking place in each cylin- 
der in its proper time. Therefore we 
must have an apparatus that will cause 
these intermittent explosions to take 
place unfailingly and at the right mo- 
ment. That is the function of the mag- 
neto. 

The magneto supplies electricity in the 
form of a hot spark, just at the time 
when it is needed to set fire to the mix- 
ture of gasoline and air compressed in 
the cylinders of the engine. The power 
to drive the magneto is taken from the 
engine of the truck by means of gears. 
All magnetos have several permanent 
magnets which influence a winding in 
the form of a coil or armature in such 
a way as to produce electricity when 
the magneto is rotated. 

When current is produced by the 
magneto it is necessary to increase the 
pressure in it so as to enable it to jump 
the gap in the spark plug. The means 
of increasing the pressure can be readily 
understood by comparing the flow of 
electricity with the flow of water. 

A stream of water from an ordinary 
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‘garden hose, say one inch in diameter, 


will carry only a few feet. However, 
if we squeeze the end of the hose so that 
the stream is no thicker than a lead 
pencil, we find that we can throw this 
stream cf water a considerable distance. 

In a magneto we do very much the 
same thing. We take a large amount 
of electricity and suddenly shoot it 
through a long thin copper wire and 
thus get it up to the necessary pressure 
or voltage. 

The magneto in order to deliver its 
current at the proper moment has a 
part commonly called a breaker. The 
function of this part is periodically to 
break or interrupt the flow of electricity. 
At the moment of passing through the 
breaker the electricity is transferred to 
the long, thin wire in the magneto 
known as the high tension winding. 
Finally it appears at the plug in the 
form of a spark. 

The only function of the magneto is 
to supply electricity of a_ sufficient 
pressure or voltage to jump the gap of 
the spark plug, yet the magneto is often 
blamed when some defect in the wiring 
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or spark plugs is at fault. The present 
day magneto is a simple, hardworking 
instrument which will give good and 
lasting service if oiled regularly but 
sparingly at the bearings, kept clean, 
and then left alone. 


Ask Your Questions 


Bie practically every user of a motor 
truck, problems arise which are new, 
and aside from anything in which he 
has had either training or experience. 
Prefitable motor truck use demands that 
the owner have at least a_ limited 
knowledge of the mechanics of motor 
truck maintenance, perhaps just enough 
intelligently to supervise the drivers in 
their work and to answer questions 
which may come up from time to time. 

In order that this series of articles 
may be as helpful as possible, the writer 
believes there will be much of value in 
conducting an open forum of questions 
and answers, and he will be glad to 
answer, either personally, by mail, or 
in the columns of Distribution and 
Warehousing, any questions that are 
submitted relative to the operation of 
motor trucks. 


New Motor Truck Models Are Announced by Manufacturers— 
Ruggles 14-Ton and Graham Brothers 1-Ton 


tf ne Ruggles Motor Truck Co., Sagi- 
- naw, Mich., announces its new Model 
30, a 1%-2-ton vehicle “designed and 
built to meet the demand for a real 
up-to-the-minute six-cylinder truck of 
The com- 


this capacity at a low price.” 
pany’s description follows: 
“Ample 


power is supplied by the 


Jacox steering gear, Zenith carburetor 
and Remy ignition are standard. 

“The truck is equipped with 32 x 6 
single heavy duty cord tires front and 
32 x 6 dual heavy duty cord tires rear, 
with Van steel wheels. 

“With the standard wheelbase of 160 
in., there is a distance of 81% in. from 





Side and rear views of new six-cylinder 
announced by Ruggles 


vehicle 
Motor Truck Co. 


1%-ton 


Lycoming 3% x 4% six-cylinder en- 
gine. This engine has a four bearing 
crank and full force feed lubrication. 
Cooling is by means of fan and cen- 
trifugal water pump circulation. 

“The Brown-Lipe Model 31 transmis- 
sion and clutch, Eaton No. 1504 semi- 
floating rear axle, are used. The stand- 
ard final gear ratio is 6.37 to 1. The 
drive is through I-beam section radius 
rods. A frame of 9/32-in. stock, with 
a 5%-in. depth and 3-in. flange is used. 


the back of the cab to the center line 
of the rear axle, which makes an excel- 
lent balance for a 12-ft. body. 

“The Model 30 is supplied as standard 
equipment with the Ruggles coupé cab, 
which was designed with the idea of 
embodying real driver comfort. Some 
of the features of the coupé cab include 
slanting, ventilating windshield, full- 
length doors, crank window regulators,. 
with sliding rear window.” 


New Graham Line 


YRAHAM BROTHERS, the truck 
A division of Dodge Brothers, Inc.. 
Detroit, have introduced a complete new 
line of models, the feature of which is. 
a fast and powerful six cylinder, two-ton 
chassis available in three types. The 
announcement adds: 

“A four forward speed transmission 
assures surplus. pulling ability for 
emergencies and makes possible mod- 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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brothers’ new six-cylinder two-ton chassis, which is available in three 
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Your Out-of-Door Advertising 


and the 


Motorist 


There Is Science in Spotting the Signs to Catch the Travelers’ Attention 


By WILLIS H. PARKER 


HE pedestrian, as a species of the human race, is 

fast disappearing, according to the wags, who de- 

clare that everybody drives a car or rides in one. 
There is just enough truth in the alleged joke to war- 
rant the warehouseman taking cognizance of the new 
species of the genus homo—the motorist—and arrange 
his out-of-door advertising to catch his attention. 

In order to ascertain if there were any particular 
principles which might enable the warehouse and trans- 
fer man to present his message more effectively to mo- 
torists, the writer undertook an investigation covering 
several months and which included questioning motor- 
ists, both drivers and passengers, as to what they saw 
and how they saw it while traveling along the country 
roads at thirty-five or forty miles an hour, through the 
city streets at a lesser speed, and while in search of some 
particular business establishment. 

Considering travel along the country roads, we found 
that the signs which generally are the most effective are 


those so placed as to be visible to the motorists as they 
approach the city for the reason that the message is 
fresher in the minds of those who noted the signs and 
their contents as they approached nearer to the source 
of purchase. From this we may conclude that the ware- 
house and transfer man who wishes to get maximum 
effectiveness from his signs, should place them so as 
to face the incoming motorist and his party. 

There may be some question as to this in regard to 
warehousing and distribution, as advertising this line 
of business is generally considered almost wholly insti- 
tutional advertising—keeping the name of the firm and 
its service before the people all of the time, inasmuch 
as one cannot sell the service until the prospective cus- 
tomer is in a mood to move or to store his furniture or 
otherwise have property transported from one place to 
another, and even if the motorist saw the sign while 
approaching the city today, it might be several months 
ere he would be in the market for service. 





theme majority of the drivers of auto- 
mobiles declared that the signs they 
saw were usually those on the left side 
of the road, while the passengers saw 
those on the right side of the road, but 
even then there was a difference in the 
angle of vision of the two classes of 
automobile occupants. The driver’s 
line of vision is supposed to be straight 
ahead, but actually it is somewhat to the 
left in as much as he must observe 
approaching motorists and notice the 
safety margin in passing. 

The passengers, however, are not so 
restricted as to gaze and their angle of 
vision is wider, swinging from a line 
directly ahead of the car, around to a 
line at right angles with the car, with- 
out having to turn around in their seats. 

A reference to the accompanying dia- 
gram (A) illustrates these two points. 
It will be seen that sign 4 is in a posi- 
tion to attract the attention of the driver 
while still at considerable distance away. 
The passengers, however, can _ notice 
signs 1, 2 and 3 and can keep any one 
of those signs in view from the time it 
first attracts attention until the car 
passes it. 

The warehouseman must first consider 
which class of motorists he desires to 
reach—the drivers or the passengers. 
The majority of drivers are men and 
the majority of passengers are women 
folks. If he feels that the women folks 


are the ones who, in the majority of 
cases, buy his service, he should place 
his signs on the right hand side of the 
road. If he would appeal to the men 
folks, and therefore the drivers of the 
cars, he should seek a left hand position. 

In this connection, too, we must con- 
sider the length of the passage on the 
sign and the art work. As the driver 
of the car sees the sign while it is still 
some distance away from him, it is ob- 
vious that the lettering must be large 
and distinct. The message, therefore, 
should be short. Taking two boards the 
same size, that placed on the right side 
of the road may contain more words 
and more art work; for, since it may 
remain in the view of the passengers 
of the car for a longer time, there is 
sufficient time to permit the passengers 
to read a long message—providing the 
“make-up” of the sign is such as to at- 
tract attention while at considerable dis- 
tance and hold that attention until the 
car passes it. 

A trip along the roads will disclose 
several types of signs and methods of 
placing. There is no question but what 
the sign placed on an angle like that 
illustrated, on diagram A by figure 2 
will attract more attention when the 
car is speeding along at thirty-five or 
forty miles an hour than one placed like 
sign 7, for it remains in the line of vision 
for a longer time. Sign 3 is a two-sided 


affair, designed and placed so as to be 
visible to motorists coming either way 
—appealing to the passengers when the 
car is approaching the city and to the 
driver when the car is leaving the city. 
The same holds true with sign 6, except 
that the appeal is reversed. 

George E. Turner, president of the 
Turner Moving & Storage Co., Denver, 
has several signs placed and constructed 
like sign 6. Mr. Turner’s boards are 
taller than they are wide. The message 
is simple, consisting of seven words and 
the telephone number—“‘Turner Moves 
for Less. Why Pay More? Main 5200.” 
From this arrangement it is evident 
that he strives to interest the driver of 
the incoming automobile and the pas- 
sengers of the outgoing automobile. 
There is an advantage in this sort of 
sign, from a cost standpoint; for, while 
the amount of surface is twice as great, 
the ground rental is less than would be 
required for two signs placed at dif- 
ferent points. 

One would think that signs placed on 
a curve, such as sign 5, would be in an 
exceptionally good position. Undoubted- 
ly the position is good, for usually there 
are several signs at such a_ point. 
Some authorities, however, feel that 
such placement offers too much com- 
petition, and, when several boards are 
vying for the attention of the auto- 
mobile party, none of them gets ex- 
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These three diagrams indicate angles of vision, for both driver and passengers, when approach- 


ing advertising signs along highway. See Mr. Parker’s accompanying text for explanations 
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clusive attention, especially when the 
driver is mentally occupied with the 
problem of negotiating a curve at a high 
speed and the passengers are speculat- 
ing on what the new road may produce 
in the way of scenery or interesting ob- 
jects. 

A sign placed as sign 1—at right 
angles to the road, is better than sign 2, 
in some respects, for it is a two-sided 
affair and can be seen coming and 
going; but it is not quite so good as 
sign 3 or sign 6 owing to the angle 
to the road it is placed upon. 

One advertiser uses a peculiar method 
of presenting his message. He recog- 
nizes the inability of speeding motorists 
to grasp an entire message at one 
glance, so he has split up the message 
into individual words. On fence posts 
for a distance of some 150 yards he has 
placed two boards, at right angles with 
each other and placed one word upon 
each board—one board being visible 
when the car is traveling in one direc- 
tion and the other visible from the op- 
posite direction—and, as the motorist 
speeds along, he gets the message, one 
word at a time, as he passes each fence 
post, without much delay between each 
word. 

When we come to boards in the city, 
we find that conditions are somewhat 
similar. The driver of the car notices 
the signs on his left, if he notices signs 
at all, while the passengers note those 
on their right. But the speed of the 
cars is not so great and there are times 
when the driver may increase his angle 
of vision to take in some of the signs 


on his right or give more attention to 
those he notices on his left. 

However, while the speed of the car 
in the city is slower than on the country 
roads, the traffic conditions are worse 
and it is doubtful whether the driver has 
more time to read signs in the city 
than he has in the country. 

We are not so concerned as to which 
side of the street the sign is placed, 
for it is quite possible that even though 
the sign may not be in the driver’s line 
of vision as he drives down town this 
morning, it will be when he returns in 
the evening. But a reference to dia- 
gram B indicates that, owing to the 
angle of vision on approaching the 
signs, those designated as signs 8 and 
10 are more effective from the stand- 
point of the motorist than sign 9. 

The sizes of the signs undoubtedly 
have a bearing upon their effectiveness. 
Because of the competition offered by 
large buildings and other sign boards, 
it is certain that the large board is more 


effective in the city than the small 
board. 

In the country, authorities differ. 
Some work on the principle of flash 


registration of the message, which means 
that they strive to present the message 
to the prospect quickly and by the “eye- 
full,” to use a coined expression. They 
feel that the eye can cover only a cer- 
tain number of square feet in one glance 
and that if a short snappy message is 
contained in that small space, the eye 
can catch it. 

The big board, however, has this ad- 
vantage—it can be seen from a longer 
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distance away, remains in view longer; 
and it is quite probable that the motorist 
will notice it for a longer time and can 
get the message. It presents a flash 
message when the car is some distance 
away, attracts the attention by the flash, 
and forces the impression of the message 
by remaining in view for a longer time. 

So much for the advertising signs. 

We next have the problem of the com- 
mercial sign—that sign the warehouse- 
man places on his building, over his 
office door, etc., to identify his establish- 
ment from those of others in his neigh- 
borhood. 

The motorist, because of the attention 
his car requires while negotiating the 
traffic of city streets, hasn’t as much 
time to “gawk” around and read the 
names of firms on doors, on windows, on 
buildings, as has the pedestrian. 

Eliminating the electric sign, which 
usually is suspended vertically in front 
of the building and so placed as to 
face up and down the street, we will 
consider only the painted sign. 

It has been customary to place a sign 
along the wall of the building, some- 
times tilted out from the top a bit so 
as to be readable by the person on the 
sidewalk directly underneath. 

This is fine for the pedestrian but 
doesn’t do the motorist much good. The 
motorist prefers to identify the firm 
while still some distance away because 
that enables him to figure out his park- 
ing problem. 

Some firms have split the long sign 
into two parts, and extended the seg- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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in the United States” 


By CLARENCE A. ASPINWALL, 


President, Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


Part Ill 


NEGOTIATION AND TRANSFER OF RECEIPTS 


ECTION 37.—Negotiation of Nego- 

tiable Receipts by Delivery: A nego- 
tiable receipt may be negotiated by de- 
livery: 

(a) Where, by the terms of the re- 
ceipt, the warehouseman undertakes to 
deliver the goods to the bearer, or, 

(b) Where, by the terms of the re- 
ceipt, the warehouseman undertakes to 
deliver the goods to the order of a 
specified person, and such person or a 
subsequent indorsee of the receipt has 
indorsed it in blank or to bearer. 

Where, by the terms of a negotiable 
receipt, the goods are deliverable to 
bearer or where a negotiable receipt has 
been indorsed in blank or to bearer, any 
holder may indorse the same to himself 
or to any other specified person, and in 
such case the receipt shall thereafter 
be negotiated only by the indorsement 
of such indorsee. 

SEc. 38.—Negotiation of Negotiable 
Receipts by Indorsement: A negotiable 
receipt may be negotiated by the in- 
dorsement of the person to whose order 
the goods are, by the terms of the re- 
ceipt, deliverable. Such indorsement 
may be in blank, to bearer or to a 
specified person. If indorsed to a 
specified person, it may be again nego- 
tiated by the indorsement of such person 
in blank to bearer or to another specified 
person. Subsequent negotiation may be 
made in like manner. 

Sec. 39.—Transfer of Receipts: A 
receipt which is not in such form that 
it can be negotiated by delivery may 
be transferred by the holder by delivery 
to a purchaser or donee. 

A non-negotiable receipt cannot be 
negotiated, and the indorsement of such 
a receipt gives the transferee no addi- 
tional right. 

Sec. 40.—Who May Negotiate a Re- 
ceipt: A negotiable receipt may be 
negotiated: 
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(a) By the owner thereof, or, 

(b) By the person to whom the pos- 
session or custody of the receipt has been 
entrusted by the owner, if by the terms 
of the receipt, the warehouseman under- 
takes to deliver the goods to the order 
of the person whom the possession or 
custody of the receipt has been en- 
trusted, or if at the time of such en- 
trusting the receipt is in such form that 
it may be negotiated by delivery. (See 
Dreul & Co. La., 205 Fed. 568.) 

Sec. 41.—Rights of Person to Whom 
a Receipt Has Been Negotiated: A 
person to whom a negotiable receipt has 
been duly negotiated acquires thereby: 

(a) Such title to the goods as the 
person negotiating the receipt to him 
had or had ability to convey to a pur- 
chaser in good faith for value, and also 
such title to the goods as the depositor 
or person to whose order the goods were 
to be delivered by the terms of the re- 
ceipt had or had ability to convey to a 
purchaser in good faith for value, and, 

(b) The direct obligation of the ware- 
houseman to hold possession of the 
goods for him according to the terms 
of the receipt as fully as if the ware- 
houseman had contracted directly with 
him. | 

Sec. 42.—Rights of Person to Whom 
a Receipt Has Been Transferred: A 
person to whom a receipt has been 
transferred but not negotiated, acquires 
thereby, as against the transferor, the 
title of the goods, subject to the terms 
of any agreement with the transferor. 

If the receipt is non-negotiable such 
person also acquires the right to notify 
the warehouseman of the transfer to 
him of such receipt, and thereby to 
acquire the direct obligation of the 
warehouseman to hold possession of the 
goods for him according to the terms 
of the receipt. 

Prior to the notification of the ware- 
houseman by the transferor or trans- 
feree of a non-negotiable receipt, the 
title of the transferee to the goods and 
the right to acquire the obligation of 


the warehouseman may be defeated by 
the levy of an attachment or execution 
upon the goods by a creditor of the 
transferor, or by a notification to the 
warehouseman by the transferor, or by 
a notification to the warehouseman by a 
subsequent purchaser from the trans- 
feror of a subsequent sale of the goods 
by the transferor. 

SEC. 43.—Transfer of Negotiable Re- 
ceipt Without Indorsement: Where a 
negotiable receipt is transferred for 
value by delivery, and the indorsement 
of the transferor is essential for nego- 
tiation, the transferee acquires a right 
against the transferor to compel him to 
indorse the receipt, unless a contrary 
intention appears. The negotiation shall 
take effect as of the time when the in- 
dorsement is actually made. 

SEc. 44.—Warranties on Sale of Re- 
ceipt: A person who for value nego- 
tiates or transfers a receipt by indorse- 
ment or delivery, including one who as- 
signs for value a claim secured by a 
receipt, unless a contrary intention ap- 
pears, warrants: 

(a) That the receipt is genuine. 

(b) That he has a legal right to 
negotiate or transfer it. 

(c) That he has knowledge of no fact 
which would impair the validity or 
worth of the receipt, and, 

(d) That he has a right to transfer 
the title to the goods and that the goods 
are merchantable or fit for a particular 
purpose whenever’ such’ warranties 
would have been implied, if the contract 
of the parties had been to transfer 
without a receipt the goods represented 
thereby. 

Sec. 45.—Indorser Not a Guarantor: 
The indorsement of a receipt shall not 
make the indorser liable for any failure 
on the part of the warehouseman or 
previous indorsers of the receipt to fulfil 
their respective obligations. 

SEc. 46.—No Warranty Implied from 
Accepting Payment of a Debt: A mort- 
gagee, pledgee or holder for security of 
a receipt who in good faith demands or 
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receives payment of the debt for which 
such receipt is security, whether from 
a party to a draft drawn for such debt 
or from any other person, shall not by 
so doing be deemed to represent or to 
warrant the genuineness of such receipt 
or the quantity or quality of the goods 
therein described. 

SEc. 47.—When Negotiation Not Im- 
paired by Fraud, Mistake or Duress: 
The validity of the negotiation of a 
receipt is not impaired by the fact that 
such negotiation was a breach of duty 
on the part of the person making the 
negotiation or by the fact that the 
owner of the receipt was induced by 
fraud, mistake or duress to entrust the 
possession or custody of the receipt to 
such person, if the person to whom the 
receipt was negotiated, or a person to 
whom the receipt was subsequently ne- 
gotiated paid value therefor, without 
notice of the breach of duty, or fraud, 
mistake or duress. 

SEc. 48.—Subsequent Negotiation: 
Where a person having sold, mortgaged, 
or pledged goods which are in a ware- 
house and for which a negotiable receipt 
has been issued, or having sold, mort- 
gaged, or pledged the negotiable receipt 
representing such goods, continues in 
possession of the negotiable receipt, the 
subsequent negotiation thereof by that 
person under any sale, or other disposi- 
tion thereof to any person receiving the 
same in good faith, for value and with- 
out notice of the previous sale, mortgage 
or pledge, shall have the same effect as 
if the first purchaser of the goods or 
receipt had expressly authorized the 
subsequent negotiation. 

Sec. 49.—Negotiation Defeats Ven- 
dor’s Lien: Where a negotiable receipt 
has been issued for goods no seller’s 
lien or right of stoppage in transitu 
shall defeat the rights of any purchaser 
for value in good faith to whom such 
receipt has been negotiated, whether 
such negotiations be prior or subsequent 
to the notification to the warehouseman 
who issued such receipt of the seller’s 
claim to a lien or right of stoppage in 
in transitu. Nor shall the warehouse- 
man be obliged to deliver or justified in 
delivering the goods to an unpaid seller 
unless the receipt is first surrendered 
for cancellation. 





Part IV 
CRIMINAL OFFENSES 


— 50.—Issue of Receipt for 
Goods Not Received: A warehouse- 
man, or any officer, agent, or servant 
of a warehouseman, who issues or aids 
in issuing a receipt knowing that the 
goods for which such receipt is issued 
have not been actually received by such 
warehouseman, or are not under his 
actual control at the time of issuing such 
receipt, shall be guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction shall be punished for 
each offense by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding five years, or by a fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, or by both. 

Sec. 51.—Issue of Receipt Containing 
False Statement: A warehouseman, or 
any officer, agent or servant of a ware- 
houseman who fraudulently issues or 
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aids in fraudulently issuing a receipt 
for goods knowing that it contains any 
false statement, shall be guilty of a 
crime, and upon conviction shall be 
punished for each offense by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or by a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
or by both. 

SEc. 52.—Issue of Duplicate Receipts 
Not So Marked: A warehouseman, or 
any officer, agent, or servant of a ware- 
houseman, who issues or aids in issuing 
a duplicate or additional negotiable 
receipt for goods knowing that a former 
negotiable receipt for the same goods 
or any part of them is outstanding and 
uncanceled, without plainly placing upon 
the face thereof the word “Duplicate” 
except in the case of a lost or destroyed 
receipt after proceedings as provided for 
in Section 14, shall be guilty of a crime, 
and upon conviction shall be punished 
for each offense by imprisonment not 
exceeding five years, or by a fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, or both. 
(Prior legislation providing a different 
penalty was repealed by the enactment 
of the above section. State vs. Gambrill, 
115 Md. 506.) 

Sec. 53.—Issue for Warehouseman’s 
Goods of Receipts Which Do Not State 
That Fact: Where there are deposited 
with or held by a warehouseman goods 
of which he is owner either solely or 
jointly or in common with others, such 
warehouseman, or any of his officers, 
agents, or servants, who knowing this 
ownership, issues or aids in issuing a 
negotiable receipt for such goods which 
does not state such ownership, shall be 
guilty of a crime, and upon conviction 
shall be punished for each offense by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or by both. 

SEC. 54.—Delivery of Goods without 
Ohtaining Negotiable Receipt: A ware- 
houseman, or any officer, agent, or ser- 
vant of a warehouseman whc delivers 
goods out of the possession of such 
warehouseman, knowing that a _ nego- 
tiable receipt the negotiation of which 
would transfer the right to the pos- 
session of such goods is outstanding and 
uncanceled, without obtaining the pos- 
session of such receipt at or before the 
time of such delivery, shall except in 
the cases provided for in Sections 14 
and 36 be found guilty of a crime, and 
upon conviction shall be punished for 
each offense by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by a fine not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars, or by both. 


Sec. 55.—Negotiation of Receipt for 
Mortgaged Goods: Any person who 
deposits goods to which he has not title, 
or upon which there is any lien or mort- 
gage, and who takes for such goods a 
negotiable receipt which he afterwards 
negotiates for value with intent to de- 
ceive and without disclosing his want 
of the title or the existence of the lien 
or mortgage shall be guilty of a crime, 
and upon conviction shall be punished 
for each- offense by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or by 
both. 





Part V 


INTERPRETATION 


ECTION 56.—When Rules of Com- 

mon Law Still Applicable: In any 
case not provided for in this act, the 
rules of law and equity, including the 
law merchant, and in particular the 
rules relating to the law of principal 
and agent and to the effect of fraud, 
misrepresentation, duress or coercion, 
mistake, bankruptcy, or other invalidat- 
ing cause shall govern. 

Sec. 57.—Interpretation Shall Give 
Effect to Purpose of Uniformity: This 
act shall be so interpreted and construed 
as to effectuate its general purpose to 
make uniform the law of those states 
which enact it. 

Sec. 58.—Definitions: (1) In this 
Act, unless the context or subject mat- 
ter otherwise requires: 

“Action” includes counter-claim, set 
off, and suit in equity. 

“Delivery” means voluntary transfer 
of possession from one person to an- 
other. 

“Fungible goods” means goods of 
which any unit is, from its nature or 
by mercantile custom, treated as the 
equivalent of any other unit. 

“Goods” means chattels or merchan- 
dise in storage, or which has been or is 
about to be stored. 

“Holder” of a receipt means a person 
who has both actual possession of such 
receipt and a right to the property 
therein. 

“Order” means an order by indorse- 
ment on the receipt. 

“Owner” does not include mortgagee 
or pledgee. 

“Person” includes a corporation or 
partnership of two or more persons hav- 
ing a joint or common interest. 

To “purchase” includes to take as 
mortgagee or as pledgee. 
“Purchaser” includes 

pledgee. 

“Receipt” means a warehouse receipt. 

“Value” is any consideration sufficient 
to support a simple contract. An ante- 
cedent or pre-existing obligation, wheth- 
er for money or not, constitutes value 
where a receipt is taken either in satis- 
faction thereof or as security therefor. 

“‘Warehouseman” means a person law- 
fully engaged in the business of storing 
goods for profit. 

(A casual bailee for hire is not a 
“‘warehouseman” within the meaning of 
this definition, Alton vs. N. Y. Taxicab 
Co., 121 N. ¥. 8. 271.) 

(One who is conducting the business 
of running safe deposit vaults, and 
warehousing valuable goods and chattels 
for hire is a “warehouseman” within 
the meaning of the above definition— 
N. J. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. vs. 
Rector, 76 N. J. Eq. 587.) 

(2) A thing is done “in good faith” 
within the meaning of this act, when it 
is in fact done honestly, whether it be 
done negligently or not. 

SEC. 59.—Act does not Apply to Evist- 
ing Receipts: The provisions of this 
act do not apply to receipts made and 
delivered prior to the taking effect of 
this act. 
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(Concluded on page 39) 
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Study Completed of Distribution in 
Southeastern States 


OMPLETION of the _ southeastern 
division survey was announced in 
Washington early in September by 
Gorton James, chief of the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Department of 
Commerce, and the report is expected to 
be ready for distribution in book form 
about October 15. The report will be by 
John M. Hager, the Division’s director 
of regional surveys, who carried on the 
study with a staff of specialists. 

The report analyzes the major factors 
underlying distribution in the _ south- 
eastern states, but is entirely apart from 
the census of distribution of wholesale 
and retail trade compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce for various communities. 

Regarding the coutheastern section, 
including the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and eastern Tennessee, as 
a homogeneous market area, the fore- 
word to the report states, consideration 
is given to the geographic basis of its 
commerce, and population influences, 
resources, and keystone activities are 
evaluated and placed in their relation- 
ship to trade, productivity, and employ- 
ment in the area. Particular emphasis 
has been laid on commodity movements, 
sales problems, and indexes of income 
and consumption. 

The foreword bears the signature of 
the director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dr. Julius 
Klein. The section explaining the scope 
and purpose of the survey and report 
follows in full text: 

“It has become axiomatic that no 
longer can a commodity be marketed on 
a large scale under present-day com- 
petitive conditions without detailed re- 
liable information on the character of 
available markets. An elaborate ma- 
chinery has been built for keeping the 
American business man informed con- 
cerning foreign markets. The fact that 
more than 90 per cent of our production 
must be disposed of within our national 
boundaries has more recently turned at- 
tention to the analysis of domestic mar- 
kets. 


Commercial Structure Described 


“In the multiplied endeavors to secure 
more adequate marketing information 
the regional survey occupies a place of 
unique importance. It selects, on the 
basis of homogeneous industrial and liv- 
ing conditions, an area of the country 
and attempts to present a consistent 
picture of the existing commercial struc- 
ture within that area. It is frequently 
urged that the various lines of Ameri- 
can industry are interested only in com- 
modity marketing studies dealing spe- 
cifically with a particular product, and 
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that the same information found in the 
regional surveys will be approximated 
when a sufficient number of commodity 
studies have been made. The very first 
completely effective commodity study 
made on this basis, however, would need 
to contain much general basic informa- 
tion to provide the groundwork underly- 
ing any understanding of the individual 
markets of the country. The program 
of regional surveys sets out to make 
such information available at one time 
to all trade and lines of industry. 

“The place of the regional survey can- 
not be adequately filled by the various 
series of statistics now available by 











N this department an effort is 

made to present, in what might 
be called “tabloid highlight” form, 
items of general interest which, 
while not always associated di- 
rectly with the problems of the 
warehouseman and the traffic man- 
ager, are nevertheless significant 
as indicative of the trend of cur- 
rent-day .affairs. 

Much is going on, in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, with which the 
storage executive and the national 
distributor will want to keep close- 
ly in contact. 

Read this department each month 
and keep in touch with the business 
times. 








small political units, nor even by a cen- 
sus of distribution. It is very important 
to measure, if possible, the actual vol- 
ume of sales and consumption, or to keep 
current information or population, sex, 
age, occupation, etc. Such figures, show- 
ing actual present conditions, help to 
foreshadow the immediate future. But 
it is only when they are correlated and 
integrated into a picture of the economic 
life of a region as a dynamic, moving 
entity, that they really furnish the ba- 
sis for long-time planning in building a 
sales and distribution organization. 
“The most important raw materials of 
business today are business facts, and 
the Domestic Commerce Division is in 
a peculiarly strategic position to per- 
form the function of a central agency 
for the collection and publication of 
these facts. It is unprofitable, however, 
to interpret the term fact in any nar- 
row fashion. The bare statistics on 
agriculture and industry in the south- 
east are facts, but the existing relation- 
ships between agriculture and industry 
are also facts. The figures reflecting the 
critical situation of the staple agricul- 
ture based on cotton and tobacco are 
facts, but the attitude of agricultural 
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and business leaders on this problem 
and their plans for reconstruction are 
also facts of the highest importance. 


No Conflict of Views 


“The question is often raised as to 
whether the regional survey should take 
the point of view of the people within 
the region or that of the large national 
concerns marketing goods there. Broadly 
interpreted, there is no conflict between 
these two points of view. It is to the 
interests of all persons within the re- 
gion that the various products of the 
nation shall be made available to them 
through an efficient and economical sys- 
tem of distribution. It is to the interest 
of the national concerns to understand 
the problems that are to mean progress 
or decline within an individual market- 
ing region, since sales of goods there 
will be determined by local prosperity. 
After all, a study which succeeds in 
making people themselves understand 
their own region better is bound to con- 
tribute to the understanding of all who 
are interested in it as a market. 

“In the preseint survey, every fact 
concerning population, resources, and ac- 
tivities is presented, as far as possible, 
in the light of its significance as affect- 
ing marketing and future economic 
trends. No justification for presenting 
it would exist unless such significance 
could be shown. Every available gage 
of purchasing power and living condi- 
tions is used, but these factors are con- 
sidered in their relation to the preva- 
lence of hand labor in agriculture, to 
the mild climate, the scarcity of large 
cities, the rural isolation and other fac- 
tors that lie about it, and as affected 
by the influences for change that are 
already making themselves felt. 

“Agriculture, mining, hydroelectric de- 
velopment, forestry, and manufacturing 
are presented as the main sources of 
wealth and income within the Southeast. 
As such, the treatment accorded them 
attempts to provide the vital link be- 
tween the basic statistics and commodity 
movements. From this point of view, 
treatment of the staple agriculture 
would be incomplete without mention of 
plans to diversify and supplement it. 
Minerals and water power must be men- 
tioned in relation to conditions affecting 
the development of specific deposits and 
power sites, forestry in relation to re- 
forestation plans, manufacturing in re- 
lation to the conditions which are taking 
industry into the South and which will 
determine the character of futher in- 
dustrialization. Upon these factors the 
commercial structure of the Southeast 
is built, and out of them have grown the 
marketing problems peculiar to the 
region.” 
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House Committee to Hold Hearings on 
Tax Revision. 


TEPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM  R. 
GREEN, Iowa, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has 
announced that the Committee will hold 
public hearings on proposed changes in 
the Federal tax law during the week 
beginning Oct. 31. 

The Committee will hear representa- 
tives of the Department of the Treasury 
on the first day, Mr. Green said, and 
thereafter will hear other persons who 
may desire to present arguments for or 
against proposed changes. The order in 
which the various classifications of taxes 
will be taken up will be determined by 
vote of the Committee, he said. 

Mr. Green expressed the opinion that 
the work of his Committee prior to the 
convening of the Seventieth Congress 
in December would not be materially 
impeded by the fact that the Senate 
during the closing days of the last ses- 
sion failed to act upon a joint resolu- 
tion which would have given his: Com- 
mittee authority to sit during the in- 
terim between Congresses. The fact 
that this resolution was not adopted, he 
said, would probably prevent the Com- 
mittee from printing its hearings until 
after the next Congress meets, but aside 
from that it would be able to function 
very much as if the resolution had been 
adopted. He said the Committee does 
not plan to hear anyone who will not 
appear voluntarily and hence would not 
be embarrassed by any challenge of its 
right to summon witnesses. 


Canned Milk Stocks Highest in Years. 


| F Ggpectded production brought stocks of 
canned milk in the United States 
from a point materially lower than the 
5-year average for June 1 to the highest 
of any year since figures became avail- 
able except 1924, according to a state- 
ment contained in the monthly summary 
of crops and markets just issued by the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics. July 
1 stocks this year were 229,433,114 
pounds. Production by 55 firms was 
221,782,057 pounds during the month. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

“The outstanding feature of the con- 
densed and evaporated milk markets a 
month ago was the low stocks in manu- 
facturers’ hands—the lowest on record 
for June 1, and materially lower than 
the five-year average for that date. By 
the end of June this situation underwent 
a very marked change and a significant 
one. Stocks on July 1, instead of being 
low, were the highest, with the excep- 
tion of 1924, of any year since 1920 when 
these figures were first available. The 
five-year average for July was exceeded 
by 13,000,000 pounds. July 1 stocks this 
year were 229,433,114 pounds, last year 
were 228,115,590 pounds, and the five- 
year average for July 1, 216,392,062 
pounds. 

“This is a marked change to occur ina 
single month and is, of course, expiained 
only by a heavy production or light de- 
mand, or both. In this case the former 
was the important factor, although the 
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latter also entered into the question to 
some degress. Production in June was 
reported as about 20 per cent heavier 
than in June, 1926. In fact the June 
output, 221,782,057 pounds, is the largest 
for any one month on record.” 


Barge Service Begun on the Upper 
Mississippi. 
TI.‘HE opening of the Upper Mississippi 
Division of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation was observed on Aug. 24 
with the arrival at St. Paul of a new 
type of towboat and four barges carry- 
ing a maximum cargo of 15,000 tons. 
The tow started from St. Louis on Aug. 
15. 

The cargo comprised 600 tons sugar 
from New Orleans, 750 tons of miscel- 
laneous freight from St. Louis, 300 tons 
agricultural implements from Mobile, 
destined Quincy, LaCrosse, Redwing, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis. 


Constantinople Free Zone Has Been 
Authorized. 


FREE zone at Constantinople has 
L been authorized by the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly of Turkey, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just been ad- 
vised by the Trade Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople, William E. Nash. The text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

“The Grand National Assembly of 
Turkey has approved a law authorizing 
the Government to create a free zone 
within the municipal limits of Constan- 
tinople or in its neighborhood. The fol- 
lowing commercial and industrial opera- 
tion will be permitted within the free 
zone. 

“Warehousing of goods either for im- 
portation or exportation; repacking, 
classification, dilution, cleaning of ware- 
housed goods, modification of their na- 
ture and form, and similar operations; 
transformation of raw materials, of 
Turkish or foreign origin, into finished 
articles; assembling of apparatus, ma- 
chines, and motors from parts manufac- 
tured in Turkey or abroad; and the re- 
pairing and construction of vessels and 
boats with Turkish or foreign materials. 

“The location of the free zone has not 
vet been decided upon.” 


Containers Have Been Standardized in 
All Except Nine States 


NLY nine States have no laws on the 

standardization of containers for 
fruits and vegetables, a survey made by 
the Department of Agriculture has re- 
vealed. The full text of a statement con- 
cerning the survey follows: 

“A survey of State standardization of 
fruit and vegetable containers, made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
discloses nine States which have no laws 
on the subject. These include Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Wyoming. 

“All other States and the District of 
Columbia have authority to establish 
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standard containers, and in practically 
all cases these States have standardized 
one or more types of containers, includ- 
ing berry boxes, grape baskets, apple 
barrels and boxes, hampers, round stave 
baskets, splint or market baskets, climax 
baskets, and till baskets.” 





Coolidge Gets Farm Plan for U. S. 
Warehouses 


 ggprsinans to President Coolidge’s depar- 
‘ture from Rapid City, S. D., for 
Washington, RepresentativégW. E. Hull, 
Illinois, placed before the. resident an- 
other plan—one involving grain ware- 
housing—for solving the farmers’ diffi- 
culties. Mr. Hull said he purposed to 
introduce in Congress a bil! embodying 
the plan, which is to appropriate Fed- 
eral funds for construction of warehouses 
throughout the farming regions so that 
surplus grains may be stored there and 
farmers may borrow on their deposits. 

“Building of elevators by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of housing surplus 
grain of the country would be a great 
factor in any relief measure,” Mr. Hull 
explained at Rapid City. “It would pro- 
vide means for the farmer to deposit in 
the elevator his surplus of all grains 
until they can be disposed of through 
cooperative marketing which medium 
would naturally take the surplus off the 
market. 

“Warehouse receipts should be issued 
to the farmer for the surplus grain 
stored by him in the Government ele- 
vator and a loan of 80 per cent of the 
value of the grain on the market the 
day it was stored should be made to 
the farmer through the medium of the 
Federal banking system at the rate of 
interest not to exceed four per cent and 
be carried for the farmer until the grain 
could finally be marketed. 

“Through this medium the _ surplus 
grain would be taken off the market and 
the farmer would receive a fair value 
in price for the grain he had for sale.” 






Chicago Grain Storage Plan 


Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have adopted a plan of a special 
committee for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the new grain warehousing law 
enacted by the Illinois Legislature. 

Under the new plan, elevator opera- 
tors will guarantee to deliver the grades 
of grain specified in the receipts. In 
event the grain in store shows an indica- 
tion of going out of condition, the owner 
will be so notified by the elevator 
operator and offered the market price 
for the grade indicated by the receipt. 

Officers of the exchange said the plan 
will end severe losses by owners of 
stored grain by reason of the grain 
going out of condition and that it is ex- 
pected to end the posting of grain. 

The plan was agreed on after sev- 
eral weeks of study. The new law re- 
places the State Elevator Law under 
which the exchange functioned for many 
years. The board next will organize the 
warehouse corporation to control the 
regular storage of grain for delivery on 
future contracts. 
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Warehouse A, at left, is at 1015-1017 East Eighth Street and is now twice the length shown in the photograph. Ware- 
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In oval, Schuyler C. Blackburn, president of the A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and president of the National Furniture Warehouse- 


men’s Association 


Below, Warehouse C, at Lin- 
wood Boulevard and Pros- 
pect Avenue 
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house B, center, is at 3314-3316 Main Street 


business foresight which amounts almost to genius is 

a combination of business attributes which has only one 
answer, and that is achievement. Since he took his first job 
at the age of 19, Schuyler C. Blackburn, president of the 
A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse Co., Kansas City, Mo., and presi- 
dent of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
has never been out of a day’s work. However, this alone 
would not have brought him to the position which he now 
holds in the furniture warehousing industry if he had not 
possessed that certain other quality which is even more rare 
than the faculty for work—the ability to recognize oppor- 
tunity when it comes, grasp it, and make the most of it. 

In 1908, Mr. Blackburn was general agent for the Adams 
Express Co. in Kansas City. This position had been arrived 
at after he had served his apprenticeship in practically every 
capacity in the service of the company, from driver to clerk, 
clerk to cashier, and on through the positions of night man, 
depot agent, messenger, route agent, chief clerk, and then to 
superintendent. He had gone with the company when he was 
19, and his record with the Adams Express testifies to his 
ability as a workman and as an executive. 

At that time household goods warehousing was an infant 
industry. However, associated as he was with transporta- 
tion, Mr. Blackburn had had an opportunity to become ac- 
«juainted with the warehousing industry as it then existed, 


. N ability for hard and consecutive work together with a 


and at this point his business foresight took an active part in 
directing his future. 

“T decided to go into the household goods warehousing busi- 
ness because I believed that it was a business which was only 
on the threshold of its possibilities, and of its permanence I 
was convinced because when one deals with households he is 
handling the most permanent of institutions.” 

With that firm conviction Mr. Blackburn and four associates 
built their initial plant, at Eighth and Troost Avenues—the 
first fireproof warehouse erected in Kansas City. The invest- 
ment was $50,000 and the building was 50 by 70 feet, with 
four floors and basement. That early unit is still the location 
of the general offices of the A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse Co. 

All the circumstances surrounding the founding of the 
A-B-C proved propitious. The fireproof warehouse was es- 
tablished just at the time the industry began to be a real 
economic factor, while the name, A-B-C, immediately became 
identified in the minds of Kansas Cityans with scientific 
household goods moving and storage. The location was chosen 
with shrewd foresight. It was at a corner where five arterial 
car lines converged, and consequently where the pressure of 
the building would serve as a constant advertising medium. 

The A-B-C name was a happy selection. Mr. Blackburn 
conceived the name because it was short and easy to remem- 
ber, and he has never regretted his choice. Linked with the 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Let’s Take the Old Family! 
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ilyAlbum Out of Storage! 


VER the mahogany desk in the cheery picture-lined office 
occupied by Charles R. Saul, president of the Columbia 
Storage Warehouses, New York City, there is a framed 

motto that reads: “Blessed is that man who has found his 
work.” 

If that be true sentiment, Mr. Saul is blessed, indeed, for 
he has found a great deal of work in life—not only the direc- 
tion of one of the largest storage enterprises in New York 
City but a score of other interests, civic, religious and philan- 
thropic, as well. 

Like many other veterans in the public warehouse business, 
Mr. Saul began at the foot of the ladder—but that is getting 
ahead of the story. 

According to the records of the Encyclopedia of Biography 
of the Pennsylvania Society, in which the New York execu- 
tive holds membership, the Saul 
family has been in this country 
for nearly two hundred years. 
Of the sturdy German _ stock 
which contributed so largely to 
the development of the State of 
Pennsylvania, they settled near 
Philadelphia in 1820. 

In later years Mr. 
Saul’s father, Jacob 
Saul, was a_ trusted 
employee of the 
Schuylkill Canal Co., 
having charge of the 
locks and_ collecting 
tolls from _ passing 
boats. 

Charles R. Saul 
—the R is for 
Reuben—was born 
at Leesport, Pa., 
on Aug. 18, 1855. 
After a public 
school education he 
was given a 
course of commer- 
cial training at a 
business college in 
Reading, Pa., 
where he _ started 
his career, at 17, 
as a bookkeeper in 
“The Old White 
Store,” an institu- 
tion situated on the site of an historic old trading post. 

During the eight years he remained a bookkeeper in Read- 
ing Mr. Saul married, and furnished a home. According to 
the teachings of German thrift he also saved his money, so 
that when he was seized with an ambition to move to New 
York he had accumulated a nest egg of about $1,500. 

Arriving in the metropolis, he engaged in the produce com- 
mission business, a line of endeavor in which he had had ab- 
solutely no experience—and in which he lost his entire savings 
inside of a year. 

Following the collapse of his independent business venture 
Mr. Saul obtained work in a warehouse on 13th Street, at a 
salary of $15 a week. He was an experienced bookkeeper but 
there were no books to keep, so he did anything—checking, 
packing, or manipulating the ropes of the old fashioned hand- 
drawn elevator. 

Here promotion with its attendant raises of salary came 
quite rapidly, but a taste of having been in business for him- 
self made it difficult for Mr. Saul to have to adapt himself to 
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the methods of other people. 

he soon undertook another venture of his own by start- 
ing a small warehouse, on 35th Street and Second Avenue. 
Here his wife attended to the office while he looked after 
everything else. 

In 1891 Mr. Saul, having acquired a little capital, moved 
his growing concern to the West Side, where it still remains. 
The first building, at Columbus Avenue and 67th Street, was 
a non-fireproof structure. Later on the business expanded 
until it comprised six large warehouses, and still later two of 
these were eliminated because of changing conditions in the 
industry which 
have made _  non- 
fireproof ware- 
houses less profit- 
able than _ they 
were  formerly— 
and partly because 
Mr. Saul, looking 
into the future, has 
dreams of retiring 
so that he may en- 
joy the fruits of 
his long years of 
hard work by trav- 
eling with his wife 
and family. 

In 1900 the busi- 
ness was incorpor- 
ated as the Co- 
lumbia Storage 
Warehouses, under 
which name it now 
operates, with Mr. 
Saul as president. 

In the same 
year, just after he 
R. had gone into debt 
to the tune of half 











In oval, Charles 
Saul, president of the 


Columbia Storage a million for real 
Warehouses, New York estate, Mr. Saul 
City. The group of suffered the great- 
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Columbus Avenue and m him involvec 

West Sixty-seventh in litigation and 
Street law suits for seven 


years. The trou- 
ble gradually ad- 
justed itself, however, and the loss was made up little by little. 

Mr. Saul was a member of the directorate of the Gotham. 
National Bank, recently merged with the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. He is a charter member and a former president of the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, and a mem- 
ber of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

On Oct. 11 the New York organization will celebrate its 
thirtieth birthday with a banquet at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Saul, as one of the association’s two surviving charter 
members—the other being Walter C. Reid—will be one of the 
guests of honor. 

Mr. Saul is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
vice-president and treasurer of the City Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; a former member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions; a trustee 
of Drew Seminary, at Carmel, N. Y.; a member of the board 
of managers and treasurer of the New York Deaconness 
Home and Training School; and is treasurer of the Society 
(Concluded on 42) 
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Charges for Packing 


T various times the question has 
A arisen whether a warehouseman 
is legally entitled to charge the 
owner of goods for containers, crates, 
packing, and the like, where the new 
containers or crates are necessary and 
where permission to do the work is not 
obtained from the owner of the goods. 
The facts of the recent case of Brown- 
ing v. River Farms Co. of California, 
255 Pa. 548, are that a warehouseman 
supplied new containers for non-perish- 
able goods, without receiving orders 
from the owner. The latter refused to 
pay the charges, and the warehouseman 
filed suit. In holding the owner liable 
the Court said: 

“In an emergency a depositary has 
the implied authority to incur expenses 
on behalf of an owner for the preserva- 
tion of the property, and that an agent 
(warehouseman) has the duty of taking 
such steps as are reasonably necessary 
for the protection of his principal’s prop- 
erty and for its preservation, and that, 
having made the outlays for that pur- 
pose, he is entitled to reimbursement. 
. . . The reason for the rule is that a 
request on the part of the principal is 
inferred, where the advances are made 
in the regular course of business, or 
even on the spur of some pressing 
urgency not provided for by any rule, 
since the employer may fairly be taken 
to have authorized the employee to make 
the expenditure that a prudent man 
would conceive necessary for the safe- 
guarding of his interests. . In the 
instant case it was and is a question of 
perishable containers and not of perish- 
able property.” 

Still another common source of con- 
troversy is where the containers or 
crates of perishable goods require re- 
placement. This phase of the law, also, 
was considered by the same Court, which 
quoted: 

“A contract with a warehouseman 
may contain an express provision as to 
the charges and expenses which the 
bailor is to pay, in which case the con- 
tract will govern as to the amount, the 
items, the time of payment. In the 
absence of a_ special contract, where 
goods are received by a warehouseman 
for storage in the usual course of busi- 
ness, there is an implied contract on the 
part of the bailor to pay the customary 
charges for storage and expenses, or 
such reasonable charges as warehouse- 
men of like capacity and facility are 
entitled to; and this is true even though 
the warehouseman does not know the 
identity of the owner until possession 
is demanded. The warehouseman is en- 





By Leo T. Parker 


titled to reimbursement of such sums 
as the customs and usages of trade and 
commerce require him to expend in 
order to conserve and protect the prop- 
erty. . The doctrine is firmly 
settled that every bailee for hire, in- 
cluding, of course, a warehouseman who 
by his labor and skill has imparted an 
additional value to the goods intrusted 
to him, has a lien upon the property 
for his reasonable charges.” 





Fire Facilities Required 


ip the case of Exporters’ & Traders’ 
- Compress & Warehouse Co. v. Hemp- 
hill, 292 S. W. 599, the higher Court con- 
sidered the degree of care required of 
a warehouseman to provide adequate 
facilities to extinguish a fire. 

The facts of the case are that a ware- 
houseman accepted goods for storage 








What Don’t You Know? 


R. PARKER answers legal 
1 questions on _ warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








and issued to the owner the following 
receipt: 

“Received of S. R. Hemphill one bale 
of cotton for storage and compression, 
and hereby bind ourselves to redeliver 
it to the legal holder of this receipt or 
pay the cash market value thereof, acts 


of Providence, fire, and damage ex- 
cepted.” 

During the nighttime the watchman 
discovered a fire. He immediately 


turned in the alarm and ran back to the 
fire, intending to use the hose provided 
by the warehouseman. 

A witness testified as follows: 

“As soon as I reached the platform 
I saw the watchman near -the fire, and 
went immediately to him, holding the 
hose, trying to put water on the fire. I 
discovered that water was coming out 
of the side of the hose through a hole a 
short ways back from the end... . I 
said to the watchman, ‘Give me the 
nozzle and you fix the hole in the hose.’ 
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I took the nozzle, and tried to throw the 
water on the fire. It had no force, and 
the water just barely reached the place 
of the fire, but didn’t carry any force 
on account of the hole which was in 
the hose through which the water was 
escaping. . The watchman tried 
to stop the hole in the hose, but was 
unable to do so, and I also tried to 
stop it, but was unable to do so. . 
The hose of which I have spoken was 
an old hose; it was not sound; and I 
would say not in usable condition for 
an occasion like that. If the hole had 
not been in the hose so that all the 
water could have been forced through 
the nozzle, I could have put out the 
fire when I got there. If the hose had 
been long enough so that I could have 
gotten up to the fire while it was small, 
I believe I could have put the fire out 
anyway.” 

The warehouseman contended that he 
was not liable because the receipt re- 
lieved him of liability for loss of stored 
goods occasioned by fire. Also, he con- 
tended that he had exercised ordinary 
care in supplying a hose for use to ex- 
tinguish the fire. 

However, the Court held the ware- 
houseman liable for the value of the 
destroyed goods, irrespective of the 
provisions of the receipt, and said: 

“The issues of negligence and proxi- 
mate cause with reference to the length 
of the hose and with reference to the 
soundness of the material composing the 
same are so intimately related that they 
must necessarily be considered together. 

We cannot agree . . that the 
evidence shows with such certainty that 
the watchman and Allen could not and 
would not have extinguished the fire if 
the hose had been of good quality and 
sufficient length. . It frequently be- 
comes difficult to determine the proxi- 
mate cause of an injury; but it is ordi- 
narily a question of fact to be deter- 
mined by the Court.” 





Jury Must Consider Facts 


N the case of Conte v. Mill & Mine 

Supply Co., 156 N. E. 233, it was 
disclosed that a warehouseman issued a 
receipt having in fine print thereon, the 
following: 

“The undersigned hereby consents 
that, if any storage or other charges 
on any of the above goods are not paid 
for six months after the same shall 
become due, the Akron Storage & Con- 
tracting Company may sell said goods, 
or any part thereof, at public auction 
to pay the accrued charges thereon, after 
ten days’ notice in writing mailed to the 
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address of the undersigned as given be- 
low, and the undersigned hereby con- 
sents that such sale may be made with- 
out giving the written notice and the 
published notice as required by statutory 
requirement the undersigned expressly 
waives.” 

The owner of the goods failed to pay 
the storage charges and, for the reason 
that he changed his address, he did not 
receive notice that the goods were about 
to be sold. The warehouseman pro- 
ceeded to sell the goods at sheriff’s sale. 
The owner then sued the warehouseman 
to recover the value of the goods. 

The lower Court held the warehouse- 
man not liable, but the higher Court 
reversed the judgment, ordered a new 
trial, and said: 

“As there was a conflict in the evi- 
dence as to whether or not the notice in 
question was mailed by registered letter, 
addressed to the last known place of 
business or abode of the plaintiff, who 
was the person to be notified, that ques- 
tion should have been submitted to the 
jury for consideration under proper in- 
structions.” 


Valuation Contract Upheld 


N the case of Rosenberg v. San Fran- 
cisco Storage Co., 254 Pa. 909, it was 
disclosed that a warehouseman accepted 
thirteen parcels of household goods for 
storage and issued a receipt therefor 
containing a list of the parcels. The 
receipt, also, contained the following 
material provisions: 

“The responsibility of this warehouse 
for any piece or package or its contents 











is limited to the sum of $25 unless the 
value thereof is made known at the time 
of the storing and receipted for in the 
schedule, and an _ additional charge 
made for the higher valuation. 

“Unless notice be given in writing to 
the warehouse within five days, the 
terms will be deemed to be correct and 
complete.” 

Several weeks later the holder of the 
receipt deposited four other parcels, but 
received no receipt therefor. The four 
parcels last deposited were lost, and the 
owner sued the warehouseman for $440. 
However, the Court held the owner 
entitled to receive only $25 for each 
package, and said: 

“He further testified that no receipt 
was demand for the deposit in question. 
; It is clear that appellant (owner) 
understood that all subsequent deposits 
were made under the terms and con- 
ditions of the original agreement; and 
we are of the opinion that the only 
conclusion reasonably to be drawn from 
the evidence is that its terms were 
adopted and assented to, and that both 
were bound by the limitation of liability 
contained therein.” 


Warehouseman’s Liability 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

4 Warehousing: We will be inter- 
ested in learning from you, if you have 
any record of Court decisions upholding 
the liability of a warehouseman for mis- 
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placed or lost articles. Our warehouse 
contract formerly limited our liability 
to $50 per package, and has since been 
changed to $0.10 per lb., and we are 
anxious to know whether this liability 
has ever been upheld.—McClintock Stor- 
age Warehouse Co. 

Answer: The general rule of the law 
is that a warehouseman is bound to 
exercise ordinary care to protect stored 
property against loss, injury and de- 
struction. Where a warehouse receipt 
contains record of a particular article 
having been received for storage, the 
warehouseman is bound to deliver the 
article to the holder upon presentation 
of the receipt unless the article was lost 
or destroyed through unusual circum- 
stances. In other words, if the loss or 
injury was occasioned as a result of 
want of ordinary care on the part of 
the warehouseman or his employees, the 
warehouseman is liable. 

In the case of Lemnos Broad v. 
Spiegelberg, 217 N. Y. S. 595, the 
Supreme Court of New York has recent- 
lv explained the rights and liabilities 
of a bailor and bailee. This Court said: 

“The responsibility of a bailee, upon 
elementary principles, is for negligence. 
A bailee is not an insurer. A bailee, 
unlike an insurer, is liable only in the 
event of fault, neglect. or both. . . 
Because of the manifest difficulty of 
proof in so many of these cases the law 
has come to be well recognized that in 
those instances of bailments where the 
bailee has the sole, actual, undivided 
and exclusive physical possession of the 
goods, the bailee is legally presumed to 
be negligent if, upon the disapnearance 
of the goods, he cannot explain their loss. 
This rule is based, like most rules of 
the common law, upon nothing more or 
less than common sense. It is a rule 
which is founded upon necessity. In 
other words, the common law, with its 
characteristic horse sense, makes a 
virtue out of necessitv. growing cut of 
the fact that. where the bailee has the 
exclusive and undivided possession of 
the goods, he must also have the ex- 
clusive means of showing what became 
of them.” 





C. O. D. Shipments 


os the case of Joseph Mogul, Inc. v. C. 


Lewis Lavine, Inec., 221 N. Y. S. 391. 
it was disclosed that a shipper shipped 
by common carrier a consignment of 
merchandise C. O. D. The consignee 
gave the carrier a forged certified check 
for the amount and received the goods. 
The carrier sent the check to the con- 
signor, who immediately returned it to 
the carrier with the following letter: 

“C. Lewis Lavine. 812 Springs Candon 
Sts., Phila., Pa.—Gentlemen: We re- 
turn herewith check of on the 
— National Bank, New York City, 
dated January 23rd, amount $3,524.41. 
which we will not accept in payment of 
our C. O. D. shipment made to Mr. 
We expected a remittance 
for the above amount immediately.” 

The carrier discovered that the check 
was forged and refused to pay the 
amount. The shipper filed suit. 
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In holding the carrier liable, the Court 
said: 

“It thus seems that the carrier of 
goods transported C. O. D. is obliged 
to collect the money from the consignee 
on or before delivery of the goods to 
him. A shipment C. O. D. of 
goods contemplates that the carrier will 
collect the amount specified in cash, and, 
if a check is accepted in lieu thereof, 
it is done at the peril of the carrier.” 

In the leading case of Ward v. Smith, 
74 U. S. 451, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in commenting upon this 
subject said: 

“The agency extends no further, and 
without special authority an agent can 
only receive payment of the debt due 
his principal in the legal currency of 
the country, or in bills which pass as 
money at their par value by the common 
consent of the community. That 
the power of a collecting agent by the 
general law is limited to receiving for 
the debt of his principal that which the 
law declares to be a legal tender, or 
which is by common consent considered 
and treated as money, and passes as 
such at par, is established by all the 
authorities.” 

However, it is important to know that 
where a carrier accepts a check in pay- 
ment for a C. O. D. shipment and sends 
it to the shipper who accepts it as pay- 
ment, the latter is not entitled to re- 
cover from the carrier if the check is 
worthless. 

For instance, in the case of Rathburn 
v. Citizens, 76 N. Y. 376, it was dis- 
closed that a carrier accepted in pay- 
ment for a C. O. D. shipment a check 
payable to the order of the shipper. 

The carrier sent the check to the 
shipper, who accepted it. The latter on 
learning that it was worthless attempted 
to hold the carrier responsible. How- 
ever, the Court held that as the shipper 
had accepted the check and attempted to 
cash it, the carrier was relieved of 
liability. 


Priority of Lien 
N National Surety Co. v. Gotham 
Garage Co., 216 N. Y. S. 290, an 
important decision was recently handed 
down in which a garage keeper’s lien 
on automobiles for repairs and storage 
was held superior to a prior chattel 


mortgage, under lien law 184. The 
facts of the case are: 
A Mr. Merker owned an automobile 


on which was a valid chattel mortgage. 
He placed the car in a garage, request- 
ing the garage keeper to make some 
necessary repairs. The garage pro- 
ceeded to make the requested repairs. 
Mr. Merker refused to pay the bill 
presented for the work and the storage. 
The garage keeper notified him that the 
car would be sold in settlement of the 
account. Thereupon, Mr. Merker noti- 
fied the garage keeper that the machine 
was mortgaged and said “I think you 
are very foolish to sell it at public auc- 
tion, because I don’t own the ear. I 
bought it through a finance corporation 
and I still don’t own the ear. I still 
owe money on the car, and the car does 
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not belong to me, and I imagine you are 
going to get in an awful lot of trouble 
if you sell that car.” 

Immediately after this conversation 
the garage owner sent, by registered 
mail to Mr. Merker, a notice of sale. 
This notice contained a complete and 
legal notification that the car was being 
held in the garage with a bill due for 
repairs and storage, and stated that 
unless the bill was paid within a speci- 
fied period the car would be sold to 
satisfy the bill. After properly adver- 
tising the sale, the car was sold at pub- 
lic auction for $150. The finance com- 
pany which held the mortgage knew 
nothing of the sale, nor could they locate 
the car or Mr. Merker. 

Before the auction sale of the auto- 
mobile the finance company became an 
absolute owner of the car due to the 
failure of Mr. Merker to meet his notes. 

The Court held, further, that the 
garage owner was duty bound to inquire 
into the rights of the finance company 
inasmuch as he had teen notified by 
Mr. Merker that the car was mortgaged; 
therefore the Court ordered a new trial. 

But in Campbell v. Stanfield, 108 So. 
515, where practically the same point 
of the law was involved, the Court in 
effect held that a chattel mortgage is 
prior to a lien for repairs, unless the 
holder of the mortgage actually au- 
thorized the person who stores the prop- 
erty to proceed with the repair work. 





Some Mortgage Rulings 


N the recent case of Glover Specialties 

Co., 18 F. (2d) 314, the United States 
Court considered the effect of an un- 
recorded chattel mortgage. This Court 
held that while an unrecorded chattel 
mortgage is not effective against persons 
who do not know of the existence of the 
mortgage, yet the same is valid and 
enforceable against all persons who are 
familiar with the fact that the mortgage 
exists. 

And in U.S. Line v. Colburns, 255 Pa. 
688, the Court held that after a chatte! 
mortgage is properly recorded it is 
effective against all persons irrespec- 
tive whether or not such persons have 
actual notice that the mortgage exists, 
because the public records are available 
showing the status of the mortgage. 
Persons transacting business are duty 
bound to search the mortgage records 
to ascertain if the property involved is 
encumbered. 

In Denver Commission v. Lee, 18 F. 
(2d) 11, the Court held that a purchaser 
of mortgaged goods is liable to the 
holder of the mortgage where the latter 
previously had forbidden the owner of 
the property to sell it. In this case it 
was shown that the purchaser was not 
informed that the owner of the property 
had agreed with the mortgagee not to 
sell it. 

In the case of Carter Guaranty Co. v. 
Cumberland & Manchester R. Co., 292 
S. W. 812, the Court held: 

“There is one question to be deter- 
mined and that is whether there is suf- 
ficient proof in the record to show that 
the clerk of the Knox County Court re- 
ceived the mortgage in his office. The 
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only proof that the mortgage was so 
received is that it was inclosed in the 
envelope with the check and letter of 
instructions and the check was returned 
to the drawer with the indorsement of 
the clerk thereon. . . . The question is 
whether the return of the check to 
appellant indorsed by the county clerk 
is proof that the mortgage was delivered 
to the county clerk, and, if it should 
be held that it is proof of delivery, is 
that sufficient proof of lodging the mort- 
gage for record without showing that 
the mortgage was actually delivered to 
the clerk in his office? The mailing of 
the mortgage with the check and the 
return of the check thereafter indorsed 
by the clerk is prima facie evidence that 
the clerk received the mortgage. ; 
Without proof that the mortgage was 
delivered to the clerk or some one having 
authority to receive it in the office of 
the clerk and the fees paid thereon, it 
was not lodged for record.” 

In Harrison v. Hamlin, 109 So. 106, 
the question arose whether or not the 
assignee of a chattel mortgage takes 
the same rights of the original holder 
of the mortgage. The Court held: “By 
the transfer and assignment of these 
two instruments, the assifgnee stands in 
the shoes of the vendor in one and the 
mortgagee of the other with the same 
rights and powers, and is entitled to the 
same protection.” 





Common Carrier Decisions 
| N the case of Missouri & N. A. R. Co. 


i v. United Farmers of America, 292 
S. W. 991, it was held that where a rail- 
road fails to give notice of the arrival 
of a shipment, as provided on the bill of 
lading, the railroad is liable for the loss, 
injury or destruction of the goods, in 
its warehouse, caused by lightning, 
irrespective of the following provision 
of the bill of lading: 

“No carrier shall be liable for loss 
or damage caused by the act of God. 
Carrier’s liability to be that of ware- 
hcuseman only for loss by fire occurring 
after the expiration of the free time 
allowed by tariffs after notice of arrival 
at destination and placement of prop- 
erty for delivery. 

“Sec. 4 (a) Property not removed by 
the party entitled to receive it within 
the free time allowed by tariffs after 
notice of arrival at destination and 
placement of property for delivery, may 
be kept in vessel, cars, or depot, or 
warehouse, subject to charges for stor- 
age and to carrier’s responsibility as 
warehouseman only, or at the option of 
the carrier may be stored in public or 
licensed warehouse at the place of de- 
livery at the cost and without liability 
on the part of the carrier, and subject 
to a lien for all freight charges.” 

The shipment arrived at its destina- 
tion and was removed to a warehouse, 
where it remained for several days after 
the expiration of the free time allowed 
by tariffs. The shipper’s agent was not 
notified of its arrival. 

Lightning struck the warehouse and 
destroyed the goods. 

In holding the carrier liable, the Court 
said: 
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“In order to exempt a common carrier 
from its liability as an insurer for the 
safe transportation and delivery of 
goods on account of destruction of same 
by an act of God, the act of God must 
be both the sole and proximate cause 
of the injury. . In the instant case 
the direct cause of the destruction by 
fire was a stroke of lightning that set 
fire to the warehouse. It cannot be said, 
however, that the goods would have been 
destroyed by this act of God if appellant 
(carrier) had given the required notice 
to Cook. . In any event he would 
have insured it against loss by fire. The 
negligent act of appellant then, in fail- 
ing to notify Cook, was an efficient and 
cooperative cause in the destruction. 
The lightning directly destroyed it, but 
it was not the sole and proximate cause 
of its destruction.” 

In the case of Missouri Pac. R. Co., v. 
Myers, 293 S. W. 15, the Court con- 
sidered the right of a carrier to deliver 
goods to a third person whose name ap- 
pears on the bill of lading and who was 
to be notified of arrival of the shipment. 

This Court said: 

“Where a bill of lading or a shipping 
receipt contains a clause providing that 
a third person shall be notified of the 
arrival of the goods, or where it con- 
tains this clause and an _ additional 
clause reciting that the goods are 
shipped to the consignor’s order, the 
carrier is not authorized to treat the 
person to be notified as a consignee, and 
if it delivers the goods to him without 
production and surrender of the receipt 
or the bill of lading it will be liable to 
the true owner of the goods for any 
loss resulting from such delivery. De- 
livery of the goods under these circum- 
stances without surrender of the receipt 
or the bill of lading constitutes conver- 
sion. A direction of this character in a 
shipping receipt or a bill of lading raises 
no presumption that the person to be 
notified is the consignee, but on the con- 
trary indicates that the carrier is not 
entitled to deliver the goods except on 
production of the bill of lading.” 

In the case of New York C. v. Public 
Utilities, 155 N. E. 862, in commenting 
upon the items of legal importance in 
determining the freight rate established 
by a common carrier, the Court ex- 
plained that all items incident te the 
shipment, such as the cost of switching, 
spotting cars for unloading and the like, 
may be included so that it is assured 
that the carrier may earn a fair profit 
in consideration of the capital invested. 

In W. L. Shephard Lumber Co. v. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 112 So. 323. 
the Court held that where it is practical 
for a common carrier to transport a 
shipment over two or more routes, the 
carrier is duty bound to select the most 
direct and cheapest route. This Court 
said: 

“When there is no specified routing by 
the shipper, the general rule is that it 
is the duty of the carrier to ship or 
carry (1) by the cheapest and most 
available route (2) and to charge the 
lowest rate that is applicable to suck 
shipment.” 
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“Corporations Doing Business 
in Other States” 


A Book Review 


f ovnne is a volume of 
special value to na- 
tional distributors. It 
answers a host of ques- 
tions that arise monthly also in the office of the public ware- 
house. In the personal talks with Distribution and Ware- 
housing Mr. Haring has told how he came to write this new 
volume. It is a direct outgrowth of his three or four years’ 
work studying the warehouse field. 

As many readers of Distribution and Warehousing know, 
Mr. Haring never started out to write a book on “Warehous- 
ing.’ He made, however, a series of investigations for half 
a dozen nationally known manufacturers, one after another, 
in order to establish or revise their methods of distribution. 
Out of the accumulated warehouse information he afterward 
wrote his “Warehousing.” 

During these same field inquiries for manufacturers the 
question repeatedly arose: “If we warehouse in Alabama, will 
our company get into trouble with that State’s foreign cor- 
poration laws?” The question was renewed for every State 
from Alabama to Wyoming. 

The result of more than a year’s study into this question 
is available in “‘Corporations Doing Business in Other States.” 

This is a bread-and-butter book which will save many dol- 
lars to the tax payments for any corporation that does busi- 
ness in more than one State. It will, furthermore, save much 
worry to the officers of such corporations. It is written and 
published not for the sake of selling books so much as for 
the purpose of helping corporations to understand the laws 
and reduce tax costs. 

For a corporation to do business in another State than the 
one of its home, without permission and without the required 
license, is unsafe, the book points out. The corporation that 
neglects to comply with the foreign corporation laws takes 


“Corporations Doing Business in 
Other States.”” By H. A. Haring. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 302 pp. $5. 


serious risks. Its contracts may prove to be unenforcible 
and its debts uncollectible, in case those with whom it has 
transacted business in the second State choose to take advan- 
tage of the law. In some States, furthermore, the non-com- 
plying corporation is liable to fines; and in several States any 
officer or stockholder or director may be held personally liable 
“as a partner” for the corporation’s debts or other contractual 
obligations. Danger, therefore, lurks in each business trans- 
action when once a corporation extends its activities beyond 
the borders of the single State within which it is domestic. 

This volume not only discusses these problems but it pre- 
sents in compact form, in “digests” and “tabulations” each of 
the following for the 48 States: officials and dates for all 
local property taxes, fines on the corporation for non-com- 
pliance with the foreign corporation laws, fines and penalties 
on agents and officers for failure to comply, the status of 
contracts as valid or invalid when the corporation has neg- 
lected to comply, the required agency appointments in the 
States, full data for initial qualifying with skeleton of fees 
levied, and a tabulated digest of the annual reports required 
with dates when due and with skeleton of taxes and assess- 
ments. 

Distributors will find in the book a wealth of suggestions. 
Warehousemen, both in cold storage and merchandise, will 
find in these pages much material for business-getting letters 
and printed circulars, many points for sales talk and in- 
numerable suggestions for local service to distributors who 
are ignorant of the law. 

The book is the first of its sort to be published; it is the 
only adequate compilation of data in understandable business 
English that has yet been published. It is definite, authorita- 


tive and plainly written. 
Distribution and Warehousing can supply copies at the pub- 


lishers’ price. 





Now Manufacturers Are Making Extra Charges for Small Packages. 
Doesn’t This Indicate the Logic of Warehousing Practice? 


NE of the fault-findirg inclinations 
of certain shippers in their business 
dealings with merchandise warehouses 
involves the circumstance that the ware- 
houseman often makes extra charges for 
extra services performed. An example 
of such charges is a small amount which 
the warehouseman levies on the shipper 
who wants a warehouse receipt for each 
portion of a lot of goods put into storage 
—a nominal charge for each extra re- 
ceipt. Other illustrations could be cited. 
Is this method of charging extra for 
small services equitable? The ware- 
houseman says it is.. Many shippers 
protest it is not. 

The shipper who objects will perhaps 
be interested in the following, from the 
New York Times, regarding the attitude 
of a manufacturers’ trade organization 
—the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. The 
Times text reads: 

“That it is possible for manufacturers 
to obtain premiums on small-lot ship- 
ments is demonstrated by the experience 


of certain members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers. One member, who is a manu- 
facturer of underwear, has given much 
attention to this matter. He recently 
informed the association that he has suc- 
ceeded in having one of his customers, 
an old offender in ordering quantities, 
agree to an extra charge of 25 cents a 
package on shipments undcr a specified 
quantity. 

““A second member of the association 
takes the position that there would be 
little, if any, trouble in getting an extra 
charge of 50 cents for small packages. 

““We are getting 50 cents per package 
in quite a few instances,’ this member 
wrote, ‘and if our members would have 
a little more backbone they would all 
get it. All small packages should carry 
an extra charge, and we are working 
along these lines.’ 

“The attitude of the association is that 
there is no gcod reason why similar ar- 
rangements should not be insisted on by 
all manufacturers. The practice of order- 


ing absurdly small quantities has grown 
to the point where it presents a serious 
problem to the mills. It is the associa- 
tion’s position that plants which are 
geared to the production and shipment 
of sixty-dozen cases as a unit, for ex- 
ample, should not be expected to ship a 
few dozen goods at the same price they 
quote for caselot shipments.” 

Which would appear to be something 
for the traffic manager to think about. 





Quincy Market Company’s Story Is Told 
in Pamphlet 

Under the title “The Refrigerator of a 
Nation.” the Quincy Market Cold Stor- 
age & Warehouse Co., Boston, has issued 
a twenty-four-page booklet describing 
and illustrating the firm’s facilities, ser- 
vices and warehouses. The document 
tells how refrigeration is produced, ex- 
plains what a cold storage warehouse is 
like, traces the development of the re- 
frigeration industry, and answers the 
auestion “How Long Should Foods Be 


Stored ?” 
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We May Not Choose 
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TWO BITS 


A Bit Here, A Bit There 





—on a/c Contributors 
Are Scarce & That 
Gets Ye Ed. Discour- 


aged. 
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Our Moth Department 


OTHING important can be an- 
nounced this mo. (Oct.) with re- 
gard to Two Bits’s effort to ascertain 
(find out) when & where the annual 
convention of the National Association 
for the Protection of Moths in Storage 
is to be held. 

The paucity of developments is on a/c 
we are pro tempore (i. e., until further 
notice so to speak) minus the services 
of our 8 detective-ladies, Biselliela, Pel- 
lionella and Tapetzella. 

At last a/cs. the situation was like as 
follows: 

1. Nella was still in the clutches of 
Professor Hezekiah Snoopjump, the 
Wiquitiquock, Conn., butterfly collector, 
at the professor’s summer home on Mac- 
kinac Island, Mich., where Nella was 
captured, along with Heterocera Der- 
mestidae, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of 
Moths in Storage, the near-sighted scien- 
tist having mistaken Nella & Het for 
butterflies. 

2. Liela, assigned to go to Mackinac 
on a mission to try to rescue Nella, 
esconced herself in a woolen sweater in 
a shipment of h.h.g. destined for Grand 
Rapids. We wired Frank Jones, the 
Grand Rapids storager, to be sure to 
meet Nella at the train & entertain her 
& see that she got headed right toward 
Mackinac. We was certain we could 
depend on Frank for the entertainment 
feature, on a/c he is pretty good at 
doing that, but frankly we had our mis- 
givings as to whether Frank would 
finally head Nella in the right direction 
following the entertaining. We got word 
from Liela that she arrived O.K. in 
Grand Rapids, but she said nothing as 
to whether Frank was at the freight 
train to meet her, & that is the way 
it stands now—Frank has not replied 
to our subsequent telegrams, while Liela 
has been mysteriously silent also. 

3. Zella, also assigned by Ye Ed., her 
employer, to go to Mackinac to try to 
rescue Nella, was in some tapestry in a 
h.h.g. shipment in a freight car marked 
“Michigan Central” which Zella had 
thought was destined for Michigan but 
which was headed for Hollywood, Calif., 
Zella being that dumb. A So. Calif. R.R. 
official read our Sept. Two Bits about 
Zella being in the tapestry, & at last 
a/cs the train had been shunted into a 
r. r. yard outside of Hollywood & a 
search was being made for Zella. 

Well, that is what Ye Ed. gets for 
being tangled up with 3 ladies at 1 time. 

Anyhow, No. 1 of the foregoing 
answers the query of the editor of the 
“Burlap Bag” dept. of The Furniture 
Warehouseman regarding Nella, the 


most beautiful of the 3 detective-ladies, 
and Heterocera Dermestidae, the sheik 
exec. sec. of the N.A.P.M.S. The “Bur- 
lap Bag” writes: “We are palpitating to 
know whether or not you found Nella 
& Het Derm (mothese we presume for 
‘hot dawg’) under the terrible conditions 
you feared. Some girls just can’t with- 
stand good looks*—you** know how it 
is... . Prof. Hezekiah Snoopjump will 
probably be dismayed when he opens his 
net & a man with a name like that could 
never be equal to such an emergency so 
we fear the call will be ‘vault, vault!’ 
from every storager & storagess in the 
country.” 

If the moths of the country ever make 
a concentrated attack on the warehouse 
of the “Burlap Bag” editor, it will prob- 
a ly be his own vault. 

Meanwhile G. C. Dintelmann, the St. 
J.ouls storager who secretaries for the 
Missouri Storagers’ Assoc’n, invited us 
to send Liela, Nella & Zella to that or- 
ganiz’n’s Joplin convention. “We 
promise,” wrote G. C. with deadly: intent, 
“to send them back to you with their 
jaws swollen, their tongues coated & 
having all the symptoms of scurvy.” All 
we can say is that we are unable to 
understand the animosity of the storag- 
ers’ industry vs. our 3 detective-ladies. 
They have been scoffed at & threatened 
ever since we hired them to find out 
about the N.A.P.M.S. convention, when 
you would think the storagers would be 
grateful instead. But vou may be cer- 
tain that Two Bits will persevere, in 
spite of the animosity, if Liela, Nella & 
Zella ever get out of the desperate situ- 
ations they are now in, Liela’s being 
perhaps the most desperate on a/c you 
can never tell about Frank Jones, the 
Grand Rapids storager. 


Al Knows the Brides 


Last Mo. (Sept.) we spoofed Al 
Walker, the DSInc man in Chicago, on 
a/c he sent us a news item about Joe 
Temple & Paul O’Dea getting married 
but forgot to mention the names of the 
brides, so Al got mad about that & wrote 
us as follows: 

“Your remarks in the Sept. issue in- 
dicated a dirty dig. Personally they ap- 
peared to me as more or less of a con- 
fession of stupidity on the part of the 
editor of Two Bits. In case you have 
not since been informed I might add that 
the names of the brides are Mrs. Temple 
& Mrs. O’Dea, respectively.” 

Thank you, Al. Why didn’t you say 
so in the first place? 





*The “Burlap Bag” editor should know. 
**The “Burlap Bag” editor is not alluding 
to Ye Ed. 


Our Sartorial Dep’t 


ev eighteen (18) yrs of wearing 
+\% the same collar button, price five 
cents (5c.) when originally purchased 
in mint (new) condition at a Gotham 
clothing emporium, Ye Ed. was last mo. 
(Sept.) compelled to invest in another. 

It was with extreme regret that we 
abandoned the faithful button that 
served us, in the region of the collar, 
for nearly two decades. No more loyal 
button ever existed. 

Ever since comic strips was invented 
they have pictured irascible gentlemen 
losing collar buttons under bedroom 
dressers and profaning the surrounding 
atmosphere with unprintable expletives, 
cuss words & foul oaths. 

Ye Ed.’s experience has not given art- 
ists basis for any such drawings. Our 
18-yr-old collar button was always un- 
der perfect control. It never got lost, 
strayed or stolen on any occasion, & 
Two Bits would not hesitate to print 
everything we have ever said to it. 

Why, then, have we abandoned a collar 
button which has proved so perfect of 
demeanor? You may well ask, & you 
have only to skip the rest of this in or- 
der to avoid getting the answer. 

The answer is that, with advancing 
yrs of our age, while the collar button 
was under perfect control, our Adam’s 
apple has been gradually getting a bit 
shaky & uncertainlike. The darned 
piece of fruit, or maybe it’s a vegetable 
for all we know, don’t seem to stay put 
the way it used to when Ye Ed. was 
younger. The older we get, the more it 
bobbles. Well, it seems like every vibra- 
tion of the Adam’s apple on its up-&- 
down travels has been handing the flat 
side of our faithful collar button a wal- 
lop, until finally the button began to cur] 
forward at the edges. It is possible of 
course that it is the button itself that 
was being affected by advancing age, 
as 18 yrs is pretty ripe old age for any 
collar button to be working steady day 
in & day out with only now & then a 
Sunday off when Ye Ed. was too unam- 
bitious to shave, but it is our theory that 
it was the Adam’s apple’s vibrations 
that curled the edges, like as described. 
If any storager has any scientific infor- 
mation on this pt we would be glad to 
receive it postage prepaid, otherwise we 
are going to stick to our theory and give 
the collar button the benefit of the 
doubt. 

In modern industry a veteran em- 
ployee is pensioned off. Even the Gotham 
fire dept. has been known to turn its old 
horses out into Long Island’s fields to 
graze & rest. Well, that is the way we 
feel about our collar button. Any collar 
button that has done 18 yrs’ service in 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 


States 5.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 


The Distribution Age................ 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


The Distribution Census of Baltimore... . 0.25 
The Government’s first census of any city’s whole- 


sale and retail trade. 


Household Goods Warehousing in 
United States 6.00 
Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 
By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


“ll Never Move Again”.............. 2.20 
Humorous experiences of a man who has moved 


fifty-two times. 
By Fitzhugh Green 


Merchandise and Cold Storage Warehouse 

Map of New York City 1.00 
This map, nearly 30 by 30 inches in size, prepared 
by the industrial bureau of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, after a year’s survey of the 
port’s storage industry, shows the relation of ware- 
houses to railroads, steamship lines, produce mar- 
kets, ete. 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 
tion 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


0.10 


Pegasus, or Problems of Transportation. 1.10 
An account of “cross-country” vehicles which will 
achieve a revolution as great as those caused by 
railway. 


By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller 


The Railroad Freight Service.......... 2.20 
Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


} 


| 


| 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 

Trafbe Miamagememt ...... 2. cccccees 

A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
. . > . - ‘ 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 2.00 
The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
The 1927 edition appeared as part of the Janu- 
ary issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
OES 6 6 5 6 ao ROS oe EI 


Warehouse Forms 0.10 
Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


PPT PCT SET ETE eee eT 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 
This book, with 1 year’s subscription (including 
the Warehouse Directory) to Distribution and 
W arehousing 


1.00 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 
Encyclopedia 

Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 

ciation. 

Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
NG bckvicseckucdindcnednes 12. 

Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
Vol. II, $7.50. Both 

De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. II, 


erent rire .00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
ee Si to kbd wen ctaceadccdnceie 5.00 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 




















the region of an editor’s neck without 
being lost, strayed, stolen or cussed at 
is entitled to a life of ease & we would 
be profoundly grateful for any humane 
suggestions. 

Meanwhile, if you have read this far, 
Ye Ed. has, as afore stated, invested in 
another. You will be interested to know 
that this time we have double-crossed 
our Adam’s apple. Instead of getting 


one of brass, like the veteran now no 


longer in service, we purchased one 
manufactured out of hard rubber. The 


old apple can vibrate now all it darned 
pleases, on a/c the edges of the new but- 
ton will flop into position again. The 
plan has ingenuity, but the drawback is 
that we’ve got to go back to wearing 
starched collars. Celluloid collars don’t 
seem to fasten to a rubber collar button. 


By the Seaside 


Willard Eldredge, the Atlantic City 
storager, got his photo published in a 
Gotham theatrical magazine of late on 
a/e Willard was chairman of the rolling 
chair committee when the beauty pag- 
eant was staged in his village. It takes 
a storager to be an expert chair roller. 
But what price contents, Willard? 
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N ewspapers Lead in Loeal Advertising of 
Household Goods Warehousemen 


N interesting survey of advertising 
methods among members of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has just been completed by the 
National Van & Storage Co., Oakland, 
Cal. When this firm joined the National 
organization it received some 400 letters 
of greeting and welcome from other con- 
cerns and individuals already members. 
These letters of congratulation were 
carefully kept, indexed and filed by F. J. 
Early, vice-president of the Oakland 
company. 

After all had been received, Mr. Early 
replied in a personal letter to the execu- 
tive of each of the companies which had 
written. In his reply he asked each 
fellow-member of the N. F. W. A. to 
write him exactly what he had found to 
be the best local advertising medium for 
the furniture warehousing and transfer 
business. About 300 replies were re- 
ceived, sixty-four of which were clear- 
cut, definite, and based on sufficient ex- 
perience to warrant their being used as 
a kasis for compilation. Mr. Early says: 

“As an evidence of our appreciation of 
the time and thought given by members 
of the N. F. W. A. to answering a letter 
in which we asked several questions re- 
garding the best form of advertising to 
increase van and storage business, we 
have summarized sixty-four of the re- 
plies, and have reproduced that sum- 
mary in a letter which we are sending 
back to all the members of the National 
association. There is a lot in the letters, 
of course, that a summary cannot show, 
but I believe all the members will find 


food for considerable thought in the 
table. 
“Location, character of population, 


prosperity of a community, and various 
other factors enter into local advertis- 
ing, and just which method is best is a 
subject on which there is a wide diver- 
gence of opinion, as the accompanying 
tabulation will indicate. It will be no- 
ticed that the totals do not balance for 
the reason that some of the writers ex- 
pressed only one preference, while others 
went into sufficient detail to show four 
classifications. 


By H. H. DUNN 


“It is axiomatic, of course, that a 
satisfied customer is the best possible 
advertisement, provided that that cus- 
tomer expresses his or her satisfaction 
to others, but in a large city wider cir- 
culation must be given to information 
regarding a concern and its services if 
a business of some size is to be built. 
This tabulation of preferences indicates 
how a large number of van and storage 
men all over the United States are going 








Advertising 
Locally 


fe HERE are various kinds of 
- local advertising for the house- 
hold goods warehouseman—news- 
papers, satisfied customers, well- 
kept vans and equipment, tele- 
phone directories, direct mail, bill 
boards and electric signs, street 
car cards, personal solicitation, etc. 

Which is the best? 

The National Van & Storage Co., 
Oakland, Cal., made an analysis of 
replies sent to a majority of the 
members of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association. The 
accompanying article and figures 
tell the story. 








about it. Studying it carefully while 
keeping his own particular situation in 
mind should benefit the average ware- 
houseman and give him a profitable 
way to spend some time. 

“Not considering frequent repainting 
of vans, etc., and the keeping up of bril- 
liant electric signs on our building, most 
of our own advertising appropriation is 
going into direct mail and classified ad- 
vertising in the newspapers for the pres- 
ent, but a larger amount of display ad- 


vertising, also in the newspapers, is 
contemplated.” 
Incidentally, the National company 
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indicated by 64 


members of N. F. W. A. 


prints on the back of its letter to the 
members of the N. F. W. A. the follow- 
ing description of the territory it serves 
under the caption “The Continental Side 
of San Francisco Bay, Where the Na- 
tional Van and Storage Company Makes 
Its Home”: 

“July, 1927, marked the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Oakiand. From a strag- 
gling hamlet down toward the water- 
front to the left of Lake Merritt it has 
grown until today, with its sister cities. 
it presents a_ practically continuous 
chain of factories, business buildings and 
homes, stretching from Hayward to 
Richmond and from the waterfront to 
the tops of the hills that overlook San 
I'rancisco Bay. There are more than a 
half million people in this great Oakland 
metropolitan district now. New and en- 
larged factories are calling for more 
people. Transpacific, coastal and inter- 
coastal shipping is growing. Things are 
developing so fast that it is difficult to 
set a goal, either for city, business or in- 
dividual.” 

Below this statement of fact is printed 
a relief map, showing the seven cities 
served, with a red star indicating the 
central location of the National firm, 
and the following concluding words: 

“Here we are, located near Lake Mer- 
ritt, at the junction of streets carrying 
the heaviest traffic in northern Cali- 
fornia, serving the present and ready to 
serve the future population with modern 
facilities and methods.” 

All of which, including the survey, is 
pretty fair advertising for the ware- 
housing firm which produced it! 


Boesch to Conduct a Tour 


H. W. Boesch, who has wide acquaint- 
ance in the merchandise warehouse in- 
dustry because of his connection with the 
Adlerika Company, St. Paul, plans to 
sail from New York Dec. 8 for a trip to 
Evrope. On behalf of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship interests he will 
conduct a “Grand Christmas Excursion” 
direct to Germany on the steamship 
Meunchen, departing from New York on 
that date. Mr. Boesch is an experienced 
European traveler. The excursion is 
under the auspices of the Waugh-Lund- 
berg Travel Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis. 


California Company Sold 


The Highland Park Transfer Co., 
Highland Park, Cal., has been sold to C. 
B. F. Woodrow, a local transfer man, 
who will continue the business, with 
plans for expansion, at the present ad- 
dress, 5566 Pasadena Avenue. 
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| ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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Storage and Cartage Rates Are Advanced in New York City— 
Union Labor Hampers I[nter-City Removals Bureau 


By KENT B. STILES 


goods warehouse industry featured the activities of 

the New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion at the resumption, on Sept. 12, of that organiza- 
tion’s monthly meetings. One relates to storage, cart- 
age and labor rates, and the other involves union labor. 
One of the largest gatherings in the history of the New 
York body, except at an annual convention, considered 
the two problems. 

New and higher storage, cartage and labor in and 
labor out rates were approved for warehouse companies 
operating on Manhattan Island. It was the opinion that 
operating costs were higher in New York than elsewhere, 
and that years of effort had raised the industry’s stand- 
ards so that better services were now being offered the 
public than ever before, and that the warehousemen ac- 


| WO developments of significance in the household 


cordingly were justified in seeking mcre remuneration to 
meet these high costs and to effect even further improve- 
ment. 

The union labor problem which has developed has to 
do with the operation of the eastern district long dis- 
tance removals bureau of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. Union labor prevails in New 
York household goods depositories, whereas many vans 
entering the city with loads or to pick up loads are 
manned by non-union labor. It has developed according- 
ly that union labor in the New York plants has been re- 
fusing to help load and unload non-union vans from 
other cities. 

The high lights of the discussion of these two prob- 
lems are as follows: 





Rates 

[HE rates question was presented by 
* Thomas F. Murray as chairman of 
the better business methods committee, 
which has been trying for two years to 
bring about an increase but which here- 
tofore has found its efforts blocked for 
various reasons, part of the opposition 
having been refusal by certain companies 
to agree to any advance. Mr. Murray’s 
proposition as presented at the Septem- 
ber meeting on behalf of the committee 
is as follows: 

1. That fireproof warehouses on Man- 
hattan Island as far north as 135th 
Street charge $10 a month for the stor- 
age of one van load of household goods 
(exclusive, as in the past, of piano). 

2. That the rate charged by non-fire- 
proof warehouses in the same zone should 
be $7.50. 

3. That the rate for cartage, by fire- 
proof and non-fireproof warehouses both, 
should be $15 a van load, with $5 for 
labor in and $5 for labor out. 

These rates would apply to new busi- 
ness only, not affecting goods already in 
storage. 

After long discussion, in which it was 
made clear that no attempt was being 
made to fix rates but that the foregoing 
suggestions were the basis of a recom- 
mendation only, a standing vote was 
taken on a motion, made by William T. 
Bostwick, the association’s§ secretary, 


that it be the sense of the meeting that 
the rates, as suggested by the committee, 
covering storage, be approved. Repre- 
sentatives of twenty-seven member com- 
panies on Manhattan Island and in 
Brooklyn voted in favor of the motion. 
Representatives of two member com- 
panies in Brooklyn voted against the mo- 
tion. Representatives of several member 
companies on Manhattan Island and in 
the Bronx did not vote. The motion was 
carried accordingly by a vote of 27 to 2. 
The opposition by two of the Brooklyn 
companies, and failure on the part of 
Bronx companies to vote, were due to a 
feature of the Murray committee’s rec- 
ommendation involving Brooklyn and 
Bronx firms. Mr. Murray in presenting 
his suggestions had expressed the hope 
that the Brooklyn and Bronx companies 
would charge the new storage rate on all 
goods originating on Manhattan Island 
—in other words, when in direct compe- 
tition with companies on Manhattan Is- 
land. Representatives of several of the 
Brooklyn and Bronx companies an- 
nounced frankly on the floor that they 
could not hope to get the advanced stor- 
age rate, because of local competition in 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, and that ac- 
cordingly they were opposed to the Mur- 
ray recommendation on storage rates. 
One outcome of this phase of the dis- 
cussion was a decision to have the better 
business methods committee hold. indi- 


vidual meetings with the Brooklyn and 
Bronx warehousemen in an effort to 
bring about an advance, locally, on stor- 
age rate corresponding with the increase 
recommended for the Manhattan Island 
companies. 

The cartage and labor in and labor 
out rates, as suggested by the Murray 
committee, were then considered, and the 
vote in favor of them was unanimous. 

It was recommended that the rate in- 
creases become effective on Sept. 15. 
Several companies announced that they 
would become effective at their houses 
prior to that date. 

Charles S. Morris said the vote in 
favor of the advances was “the biggest 
piece of legislation in New York in 
years,” representing an attempt “to in- 
crease legitimate profits in a legitimate 
business,” and he urged “a fair and 
honest trial” of the new rates, with cor- 
respondingly better service to the public. 


Inter-City Removals 


The problem of the eastern branch of 
the inter-city removals bureau of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation was presented by Barrett C. 
Gilbert as chairman of the committee 
which represents the New York body in 
the operation of the branch. 

It developed, from Mr. Gilbert’s talk 
and ensuing discussion, that out-of town 
vans entering New York City with house- 
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hold goods or coming to New York for 
such loads are having difficulty because 
union men at New York houses refuse to 
lift a hand to aid in loading and unload- 
ing when the vans are manned by non- 
union labor. 

Under the method of operation of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, which in large measure finances 
the eastern branch of the bureau on be- 
half of member companies in the eastern 
States, the members of the Van Owners’ 
Association of Greater New York are 
not included in the bureau’s arrange- 
ment. Accordingly New York companies 
which are members of the Van Owners’ 
Association but not members of the 
N. F. W. A. are not getting any of the 
long distance removals business originat- 
ing with the eastern branch bureau, 
which is located in New York City. This 
situation has developed what may be de- 
scribed fairly as an acute condition in 
the present relationship between the 
New York Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and the Van Owners’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York. It was 
indicated in the discussions at the Sep- 
tember meeting that if union labor em- 
ployed by the New York member com- 
panies of the N. F. W. A. are to be per- 
mitted by the Van Owners’ Association 
to load and unload incoming N. F. W. A. 
companies’ vans not manned by union 
labor, then the Van Owners’ Association 
must be permitted to become a party to 
the National’s eastern branch bureau. 

In view of this situation, Mr. Gilbert 
and others expressed opinion that it was 
only fair to the National’s main inter- 
city removals bureau executives in Chi- 
cago to let them know definitely what was 
to be the attitude of the New York mem- 
bers of the National toward the eastern 
branch bureau in New York. At pres- 
ent the majority of ‘the National’s New 
York member companies were not sup- 
porting the eastern bureau by register- 
ing loads with it, Mr. Gilbert reported, 
and he asked that some action be taken 
by the New York association placing it- 
self on record as to whether it proposed 
to support the bureau or oppose it or 
ignore its operations. 

If the New York association voted to 
support the bureau, Mr. Gilbert pointed 
out, then it would be the New York as- 
sociation’s duty, in fairness to operators 
of out-of-town National companies’ vans 
entering New York, to seek to work with 
the Van Owners’ Association of Greater 
New York so that the out-of-town vans 
should receive help in loading and un- 
loading in New York. On the other hand 
if the New York association did not want 
the bureau, the National’s bureau exec- 
utives in Chicago should be told so frank- 
ly, Mr. Gilbert declared. 


Only 24 N. Y. Loads in August 


In answer to a question Mr. Gilbert 
said that New York member companies 
of the National registered only twenty- 
four loads with the eastern branch 
bureau in August. 

Discussion showed that opinion con- 
flicted as to the value of the eastern 
bureau to the New York warehouses. 

A motion was made from the floor that 
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the New York association discontinue co- 
operation with the branch bureau. Mr. 
Bostwick opposed this, declaring it an 
unwise motion. If warehousemen in 
other eastern cities wanted to cooperate 
to make the bureau a success, Mr. Bost- 
wick said, the New York association 
should not oppose, and moreover ware- 
housemen in New York who wanted to 
cooperate with the bureau should be al- 
lowed to do so. He moved that the 
motion to discontinue cooperation be 
tabled. The association so voted. 

Ernest H. Milligan, president, called 
on Frederic E. Aaron, Philadelphia, 
chaiman of the National’s district com- 
mittee in charge of operating the eastern 
bureau. Mr. Aaron said that the eastern 
bureau was now almost self-sustaining, 
with prospects improving. In reply to 
questions, he said he did not know 
whether the eastern bureau would re- 
move to another city should the New 
York warehousemen not give it their 
support, but that operation certainly 
would be continued, in whatever city, as 
long as a majority of the National’s 
eastern members showed they wanted 
the bureau and would support it. 

Mr. Milligan asked Mr. Aaron if he 
believed that the N. F. W. A. would be 
opposed to an arrangement whereby the 
Van Owners’ Association of Greater New 
York might be included so as to get some 
of the long distance business. Mr. Aaron 
said that, speaking unofficially, he 
thought that the National would prefer 
to consider such an arrangement rather 
than to see the eastern bureau go on the 
rocks. 

By this time it was nearly midnight 
and many of the members had left the 
meeting, and discussion of this problem 
ended with adjournment. 


Van Advertising 


Guests at the September meeting were 
J. D. Henderson, Montreal, president of 
Publibus, Ltd.; Capt. J. W. Connell, 
Montreal, manager of Publibus, Ltd., 
and W. B. Richards, New York repre- 
sentative of the same organization. 
Publibus, Ltd., is a Canadian organiza- 
tion which sells advertising, under a 
patent granted in Canada and now pend- 
ing in the United States, on panels in- 
serted on the sides of warehousemen’s 
motor vans. The organization is work- 
ing in cooperation with the J. B. Baillar- 
geon Express, Ltd., a Montreal ware- 
house company. The Baillargeon firm 
now has fifty trucks, equipped with these 
panels advertising national commodities, 
operating on the highways of Canada 
and the United States. 

This method of advertising was ex- 
plained to the New Yorkers by the Pub- 
libus representatives, who said that one 
of the vans was in the city at the time. 
It was arranged to have the van sta- 
tioned at Columbus Avenue and W. 67th 
Street during September 13 so that the 
local warehousemen might inspect it and 
confer with the Canadians regarding 
equipping New York trucks with the 
advertising panels if the owners desired 
to do so. 

Secretary Bostwick announced he had 
received a telegram telling of the death 
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of E. H. Depenthal, proprietor of the 
Depenthal Truck & Storage Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. The association approved Mr, 
Bostwick’s action in sending Mrs. Depen- 
thal a wire extending the organization’s 
sympathy. Mr. Depenthal was a mem- 
ber of the New York body when the 
latter had associate members before the 
N. F. W. A. was organized. 

The association appropriated a sum 
not to exceed $500 to finance the efforts 
of the entertainment committee, William 
B. Cramer, chairman, in arranging the 
thirtieth birthday celebration—a dinner- 
dance to be held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on October 11th. 


N. F. W. A. 


._— board of directors of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation will meet at Colorado Spring, 
Colo., on Oct. 21 to 23, and one of the 
problems to be decided involves the city 
and dates of the annual convention, 
which will be held probably some time 
around the middle of January. 

Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, the secretary, 
has sent all N. F. W. A. members a 
questionnaire in which they are asked to 
express their preference as to place—a 
large northern city, a southern resort 
city, California, Florida, Texas, the At- 





‘lantic Coast, or, provided a boat of suffi- 


cient carrying capacity could be secured, 
a sea cruise in southern waters. Each 


member is asked whether he will attend. 


irrespective of place and whether he wil! 
pledge himself to send at least one rep- 
resentative. 

Convention invitations, Mr. Wood an- 
nounces, have been received from Ashe- 
ville (N. C.), Atlanta, Atlantic City, 
Augusta, Buffalo, Biloxi (Miss.), Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, De- 
troit, Hot Springs in Arkansas and Hot 
Springs in Virginia, Jacksonville, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Mon- 
treal, New Orleans, New York City 
Philadelphia, Richmond (Va), San An- 
tonio, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa 
Barbara (Cal.), St. Petersburg (Fla.). 
St. Louis, Washington, D. C., and White 
Sulphur Springs (W. Va.). The mem- 
bers are asked in the questionnaire to 
indicate their preference. 





Texas 


ITHOUT doubt the _ semi-annual! 

(summer) meeting of the Texas 
Warehouse and Transfermen’s Associa- 
tion, held in the New Crazy Hotel at 
Mineral Wells, Aug. 18-20, will go down 
in the records as one of the largest and 
most constructive conventions ever con- 
ducted by this organization. The pro- 
gram was a long one and important, 
and the attendance was sufficient, amply 
to justify the length. When E. D. Bal- 
com, Dallas, the president, called the 
meeting to order there were approxi- 
mately a hundred men and women regis- 
tered. 

Mr. Balcom called on John H. Cham- 
berlain, manager of the Mineral Wells 
Chamber of Commerce, for the address 
of welcome, and on William I. Ford, 
Dallas, for the response. Each person 
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in attendance was then introduced ane 
the business program was started. 

Mr. Balcom deferred his own report 
and called on Edward T. Keough, Hous- 
ton, for his report, as secretary, of the 
annual meeting held at San Antonio in 
January. 

Neill H. Banister, field secretary, re- 
tained under authorization from the San 
Antonio meeting, told of his struggles 
and problems in opening and sustaining 
the Houston headquarters office, from 
first to last the efforts Col. Banister had 
made in keeping up the office and in 
holding down expenses were only too 
evident. His sincerity of purpose was 
roundly applauded when his report was 
completed and every member present 
promised continued support. During his 
tenure of office Colonel Banister has 
visited all of the large cities of the State 
at least once, and some on_ several 
occasions. He has established a head- 
quarters which will compare well with 
the dignity and prestige of the associ- 
ation. He has employed his sister as 
secretary in order to cut down expenses 
to a minimum and at the same time be 
able to accomplish more work. 

How the office was started, the em- 
ploying of Col. Banister, and other 
matters pertaining to this subject, were 
reviewed by Mr. Ford and other mem- 
bers of the special employment commit- 
tee. 

While there has been some trouble in 
financing the office due to some members 
not paying their dues, the committee 
is working on this problem and expects 
to have these difficulties ironed out in 
the near future. It is worth noting that 
Colonel Banister has sold both himself 
and his office to the association. There 
was not a member but who expressed 
satisfaction in the functioning of the 
undertaking. 

Following Colonel Banister’s report, 
President Balcom named the various 
convention committees. He appointed a 
resolutions committee, with Mr. Ford as 
chairman, to draw up a resolution on the 
death of S. J. Westheimer of Houston, 
who has passed away since the last 
meeting. 


Membership 


Considerable discussion was given to 
the problems of the membership com- 
mittee. Various plans were discussed 
for increasing the membership and ad- 
justing the dues so that the office of the 
field secretary may be sustained and 
so that important work now in suspense 
may be executed. The trend of thought 
was best expressed by statements from 
the various members: 

Roy Binyon, of Fort Worth—“This 
office has proven its worth and it must 
stay”; K. K. Meisenbach, Dallas—“We 
have seen what can be accomplished 
through this office; now we must give it 
our full support”; Mr. Ford—‘“There is 
no question about the need of this office; 
what we must do is to complete plans 
for better cooperation with Col. Banis- 
ter.” Others voiced similar opinions. 

The afternoon meeting started with 
a brief discussion by Gus K. Weatherred, 
Dallas, on “Merchandising.” He was 
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followed by Chester B. Carruth, Chi- 
cago, actuary of the merchandise divi- 
sion of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, who explained the function- 
ing of Tariff No. 9 as promulgated by 
the Illinois Association of Warehouse- 
men and since adapted, in various forms, 
by other State and local organizaticns. 
Mr. Carruth illustrated his points by 
means of a blackboard and clarified some 
of the problems not understood by the 
delegates present. 

L. C. Abbott, Fort Worth, opened the 
second day’s first meeting with a dis- 
cussion of the “Fallacy of Price Cutting 
and Permitting of Outside Agents to 
Name Our Storage Rates.” He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ford, who considered 
“What Can Legitimately Be Accom- 
plished by Cooperation in _ Selling 
Space?” 


Long Distance Moving 


These subjects completed that part of 
the program which had been postponed 
from Thursday, and the Friday morning 
subjects were next taken up. Roy Bin- 
yon, Fort Worth, made a brief report on 
long distance moving, and was succeeded 
by Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, who gave 
an interesting talk on inter-city removal 
problems and how to overcome them. 
Col. Banister, Mr. Meisenbach and M. 
E. Horner also gave reports of their 
observations of long distance moving. 

Interesting facts were brought out on 
truck and tire costs by Don Saunders, 
president of the Merchants Fast Express 
Lines of Dallas, who is a recognized au- 
thority on these problems. 

S. C. Blackburn, Kansas City pres- 
ident of the N. F. W. A., made some 
pertinent remarks at various times as 
different problems were brought before 
the meeting for discussion. 

The length and importance of these 
subjects consumed more time than had 
been originally planned so that much 
of the program which was planned for 
the afternoon session was postponed 
until Saturday morning, when Mr. 
Meisenbach, as chairman of the com- 
mittee of intra-city removals, started the 
meeting by reading a paper on this sub- 
ject. Edward T. Keough, Houston, fol- 
lowed with a few brief remarks, as did 
L. G. Riddell, Houston, on “Practical 
Analysis of Truck and Equipment Costs 
in Intra-City Hauling”; John Parks, 
Dallas, on “Selling Equipment by the 
Hour”; W. H. Fry, Dallas, on “Some 
Studies Made by the Household Goods 
Committee of the Dallas Association”; 
and R. T. Strong, San Antonio, “Stu- 
dies Made by the Household Goods 
Committee of the San Antonio Associ- 
ation.” 

The report of the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws was put over until 
the next convention. A few remarks 
were made by Col. Banister, who ex- 
plained that, after he had been in office 
awhile, he had found that there did not 
exist a real, up-to-date constitution and 
by-laws and that he had been working 
with the committee on such a project 
ever since. 
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Discussion following the report of the 
insurance committee, led by Gus K. 
Weatherred, chairman, developed that it 
was generally agreed that rates were 
much too high, and various means were 
suggested for lowering these or in creat- 
ing a new means whereby coverage could 
be carried for a lower premium. The 
subject was finally placed in the hands 
of Col. Banister, to be taken up at the 
next meeting. In the discussion of busi- 
ness creation, President Baleom made a 
few suggestions for obtaining new busi- 
ness. The subject of long distance haul- 
ing was one which was given quite a 
little consideration, with various opin- 
ions that it was a coming industry of 
which advantage must be taken. 

This completed the postponed part of 
Friday’s program and Mr. Ford was 
called on to make the report of the 
legislative committee. He discussed in 
detail what this committee had en- 
deavored to accomplish during the past 
six months, as well as the plans under 
way. T. L. Waugh, Houston, followed 
with some suggestions as to future legis- 
lation. 

W. H. Fry reported regarding the 
work which had been achieved by the 
cooperative advertising of the Dallas 
local association, and likewise made 
suggestions for advertising which would 
bring results. 

The executive committee made its re- 
port, through Mr. Ford. Nothing de- 
finite was done about the adoption of a 
code of ethics, this being put over to 
a later date. 

As chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee Mr. Ford read a memorial on the 
death of the late S. J. Westheimer. It 
covered the life of the Houston ware- 
houseman, telling of his early struggles 
and of his rise in the industry. 

In closing the meeting President Bal- 
com made an address in which he urged 
greater cooperation among the members, 
a closer alliance, and more effort in 
securing more members and in sustain- 
ing the purpose and dignity of the as- 
sociation. He reviewed the things which 
had been accomplished since Col. Banis- 
ter has been inducted into office and 
pointed out that much more could be 
accomplished by continued work along 
the right lines. 


Entertainment 


With K. K. Meisenbach as chairman 
of the entertainment committee, the 
ladies were entertained at a Thursday 
bridge party on the mezzanine of the 
hotel. In the evening a chicken dinner 
was tendered the delegates at the Fire- 
men’s Club on Mineral Wells Lake. A 
horse-shoe pitching contest was held, 
with John Parks, Dallas, proving his 
heritage by winning first honors: K. K. 
Meisenbach was a close second. Fol- 
lowing the chicken dinner and games, 
a watermelon party and band concert 
was enjoyed on Lookout Mountain. 

On Friday, following the _ business 
session, a motor ride to Lovers’ Retreat 
and to Inspiration Point was enjoyed. 
A motor ride and luncheon were given 
the ladies at the Country Club at noon. 
Friday evening the banquet and dance 
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Some snapshots at the annual outing of the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 


a . 


Left, J. H. Troyer 


putting, with F. H. Hebard contemplating. Center, the association’s officers—W. H. Collin, treasurer; A. H. Hol- 
lander, president; Earl Iredale, vice-president, and James L. McAuliff, secretary. Right, Fred Baier, Detroit, and 


were held, the former being in the main 
dining room and the dance on the roof 
garden. On Saturday a theater party 
was given to the ladies. 

—B. C. Reber. 


Illinois F. W. A. 


§ Parmne annual outing of the Illinois Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association 
was held at the Evergreen Golf Club on 
Aug. 15, more than 100 persons attend- 
ing. Golf, indoor baseball, running 
races, horseshoe pitching and a tug-of- 
war were entertainment features, and in 
the evening dinner and a cabaret show 
were held at Beverly Gardens. A. H. 
Hollander, Chicago, introduced a num- 
ber of out-of-town guests, including P. J. 
Mills, Des Moines, lowa; Fred Baier, 
Detroit; C. B. Hall, Danville, Ill.; J. F. 
O’Byrne, Champaign, MIIl.; William 
Meinke, LaPort, Ind., and M. W. Fay, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

In the golf tournament, the winners 
were Walter Thiebault, low gross, 77; 
James L. McAuliff, second low gross, 91: 
James Barrett, third low gross, 95; J. 
Hammond Birks, low net, 61; Mr. Ryan, 
second low net, 63; Frank Hebard, third 
low net, 72; George Anderson, fourth 
low net, 76; P. J. Mills, fifth low net, 
68; booby prize, A. Braun, 165. 

A baseball team captained by Earl C. 
Iredale defeated, by 4 to 1, a nine led by 
Lou David. The tug-of-war had ten 
husky piano movers on each side, and 
the ten on the winning side drew lots 
for the prize, a tow rope, which was won 
by Fred Baier. 


—_—- 


Pacifie Coast F. W. A. 


RECOMMENDATION is to be 
made to the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association by the Pa- 
cific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association that legislation should be 
fostered by the National in all the States 


“Tony” Verschoore 


to amend the uniform warehouse re- 
ceipts Act by the addition of a lien 
clause similar to the one now in effect 
as part of California law. Decision to 
make this recommendation was acted 
upon affirmatively at the August meet- 
ing of the southern division of the Pa- 
cific Coast organization at the Elks Club 
in Los Angeles. 

Several members’ reported at _ the 
August meeting that from correspon- 
dence with eastern warehouse companies 
it had been learned that there seemed 
to be an impression that the Pacific 
Coast members of the National had de- 
liberately boycotted the National’s sum- 
mer convention, at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., in July. It was moved by F. R. 
Palmateer, Los Angeles, that the secre- 
tary, F. M. Brock, Glendale, be in- 
structed to write to Ralph J. Wood, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the National, making 
it clear that there was no other reason 
for non-attendance except Coast mem- 
bers’ individual decisions, based on their 
belief that the National’s winter meeting 
had been decided upon as the principal 
meeting of the year and that the trip 
to the East was too expensive in time 
and money to be made twice a year. 





Minnesota 


woe an attendance of nearly sixty 
persons the Minnesota Warehouse- 
men’s Association held its third annual 
outing, from Duluth, Minn., to Port. Ar- 
thur, Canada, and return, on Aug. 20. 
The business meeting took place at the 
Thunder Bay Golf Club in Port Arthur 
after a round of golf and the luncheon. 
Members and guests attended from Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, Chicago, and 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

During the business session some 
members of the merchandise division 
took exception to the free storage provi- 
sion in the upper Mississippi barge line 
tariff, which it was declared competed 


with rates at Duluth docks. Paul W. 
Frenzel, St. Paul, the association’s presi- 
dent, appointed a committee, Ibar Spel- 
lacy and George Gohlke, to interview the 
barge line executives and report back to 
the merchandise division. 

Reporting as chairman of the cold 
storage committee, Daniel Shirley ex- 
plained how the Minnesotans’ new cold 
storage tariff had been worked out, 
based on costs. He concluded: 

“There is a surplus of cold storage 
space in Minnesota and if we did not 
know our costs, in the anxeity to secure 
business, we might have solicited busi- 
ness at rates which would not show us 
any profit, and even might result in 
heavy losses. 

“This is especially so as regards ad- 
vances on commodities in storage on 
which our customers want loans, and, 
using our combined judgment in the mat- 
ter of loans, we believe that we are safe- 
guarding the industry here and would 
like to see the warehouses in other 
cities with whom we compete put their 
loans on a safer basis; as, although we 
do not like to, we have to compete on the 
amount of advances which we are will- 
ing to make as against advances in other 
localities. ... 

“IT believe that we in Minnesota have 
done more toward knowing our costs and 
the exchanging of information with each 
other than they have accomplished in 
Chicago. We are working together very 
harmoniously here and are giving each 
other the benefit of our experiences with 
various commodities insofar as tempera- 
ture and humidity goes, and also ex- 
changing information regarding various 
customers which we think our competi- 
tors should know.” 

On behalf of the household goods com- 
mittee it was indicated by George A. 
Rhame, Minneapolis, the association’s 
secretary, that an early meeting on esti- 
mating plan similar to the one in opera- 
tion in Kansas City would be presented. 
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Colorado 


rf\HE plan of the Colorado Transfer 
| and Warehousemen’s Association to 
increase attendance at its conventions by 
pro-rating the traveling costs was ex- 
plained in detail by H. A. Haring in a 
recent issue of Advertising and Selling. 
New York, under the title, “Getting 90 
Per Cent Convention Attendance.” With 
the thought that the plan is worthy of 
consideration by other associations with- 
in the warehouse industry, Mr. Haring’s 
text is reprinted herewith: 

“State business associations every- 
where face a common problem: how to 
draw a full attendance. For nothing so 
chills discussion as the sight of a sparse 
vathering of organization members and 
auditors. In addition lack of representa- 
tive attendance prevents absolutely the 
launching of constructive plans for trade 
improvement. 

“One association, the Colorado Trans- 
fer and Warehousemen’s Association, 
has solved the attendance problem 
through the adoption of a simple plan. 
The plan was adopted in 1924, following 
a convention at which the small attend- 
ance threatened actual disruption to the 
association; but the results of the new 
scheme have been so effective and imme- 
diate that 90 per cent of the member- 
ship put in appearance at a recent con- 
vention. 

“The plan, interesting to record, was 
recommended by a member who had seen 
the same scheme work successfully with 
his college fraternity, as applied to the 
national situation, in order to equalize 
the cost among colleges. Many a man 
will recall that the fraternity’s annual 
convocation brought a flat assessment 
on the chapters, regardless of distance 
from the convention college, and then 
that ‘all expenses were paid’ by the na- 
tional treasury for the two regular dele- 
gates. 

“The Colorado plan is as simple. Upon 
selection of a convention city, the secre- 
tary prepares a schedule of railroad 
fares from each city within the State 
where a member lives. Figuring on the 
basis of one representative from each 
member-firm, the total railroad fares 
are averaged; to this average is added a 
sum of $2 to cover convention entertain- 
ment. Every member-firm is thereupon 
assessed this sum whether or not repre- 
sented at the convention. Those mem- 
ber firms whose fare is iess than the 
average will pay to the treasurer the dif- 
ference, while the treasurer pays a “re- 
bate” to such members as have a fare 
higher than the average. Settlement of 
differences is made at the convention, 
except for collection from non-attending 
members. 

“A striking feature of the equalizing 
plan is that ‘it costs a member as much 
to stay at home as it does to attend.’ If, 
further, a member drives to the conven- 
tion city, his doing so makes no differ- 
ences, for he still participates in the 
‘collection,’ or the ‘rebate’ as outlined in 
the scheme. 

“Inasmuch as such a plan lays an ob- 
vious burden on members who reside in 
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the centrally located cities (Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo) where most 
memberships exist and where conven- 
tions tend to meet, the first procedure 
was to insure cooperation of the mem- 
ber-firms of these three cities. 

“The plan, according to the president 
of the Colorado association, ‘has had a 
very stimulating effect upon attendance, 
and it has made it possible for many 
small warehousemen distantly situated 
to attend our meetings.’ Of the finan- 
cial feature, it was stated: 

“*We have had no particular diffi- 
culty in collecting the average fare as- 
sessment. There are always a few mem- 
bers on the delinquent list, but usually 
they are also delinquent in their dues 
and are eventually dropped from the ros- 
ter. To date the treasury shows a nice 
little surplus of several hundred dollars 
which has accumulated since the plan 
went into effect. In time, this surplus 
can be used to lower the average fare for 
future conventions.’ ” 


California 
HE SHIPPING REGISTER, an in- 
fluential San Francisco weekly devoted 
to maritime interests, recently published 
the following sketch of John Wesley 
Howell, new president of the Califor- 
nia Warehousemen’s Association: 

“Tombstone is the country seat of Co- 
chise County, Arizona. It is situated in 
that sun-baked region near the Mule 
Mountains, made famous by the esca- 
pades of Wild West desperadoes. Stories 
are still told about the gang fights and 
gun duels that echoed through the nar- 
row streets of the town at one time. 
Even today weather-marred wooden 
structures and creaky, loose-hinged sa- 
loon doors seem to hold a sinister secret 
all their own. Just a few miles south of 
Tombstone is the copper mining town of 
Bisbee. It was here, in 1889, that John 
Wesley Howell, secretary and general 
manager of the Haslett Warehouse Com- 
pany, was born. 

“Mr. Howell spent the first eight years 
of his life in this historic hill country. 
With youthful curiosity he watched those 
gaunt, capable, valiant pioneers and 
learned their code of masculine blunt- 
ness and honesty. 

“In 1896 he moved with his parents to 
Los Angeles, where he went through pri- 
mary and high schools. He entered 
Stanford University, in the College of 
Law, and was graduated with the Class 
of 1912. Among his college activities, 
Mr. Howell was editor of his class issue 
of the Stanford Quad. 

“Returning to Los Angeles, he opened 
law offices and continued with his prac- 
tice until the entrance of the United 
States in the World War. Following a 
period of duty in American training 
camps, he came to San Francisco and 
joined the Haslett Warehouse Company 
as assistant secretary. 

“Mr. Howell is president of the Cali- 
fornia Warehousemen’s Association and 
has been an active member of the or- 
ganization for the past six years. His 
intimate knowledge of California laws 
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and legal procedure has been of consid- 
erable benefit to development of the 
warehouse industry. The activities of 
the California Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, the broad scope of its endeavors 
and the progressive policy and stabili- 
zation plan it has adopted are aiding in 
a large measure to better organize the 
industry and are of considerable benefit 
to carriers and shippers. 

“In speaking of the warehouse busi- 
ness, Mr. Howell says it has been influ- 
enced to a great extent by the increasing 
intercoastal and coastwise traffic. When 
sailings to and from Pacific Coast ports 
were only monthly or less frequent than 
that, large cargoes would lie in ware- 
houses for a long period of time. But 
today, with rapid transit and frequent 
sailings, the complexities of this busi- 
ness are rapidly increasing. Greater 
space is being demanded, but shipments, 
though more frequent, are smaller and 
commodities more numerous. This 
brings up the question of fumigation. 
With greater varieties of cargoes, differ- 
ent species of pests are discovered. Each 
of these demands, a different extermina- 
tor, for what might destroy one might 
feed the other. The association is giving 


particular attention to this pertinent 
question of fumigation. 
“Mr. Howell is married and spends 


most of his time, when not at his office, 
with his boy and girl. He is a member 
of the Presidio Golf Club, but declares 
that his penchant at the moment is 
radio. He has built an instrument him- 
self with the aid of a _ soldering iron 
and a screw driver, he remarks, but 
which is really held together by friction.” 


Ohio A. C. H. 


bres legislative committee of the Ohio 
Association of Commercial Haulers, 
together with the officers, have decided 
on a radically different plan to secure 
proper protective and remedial legisla- 
tion at the hands of the Ohio General 
Assembly, with reference to the duties 
and powers of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission to regulate haulers operat- 
ing under certificates issued by the Com- 
mission. 

Heretofore it has been the policy of 
the Ohio association, which includes lead- 
ing warehouse companies, to cooperate 
with the Ohio Motor Bus Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, as the original public utilities 
law included both commercial haulers 
and motor bus operators. But as con- 
troversies developed and situations arose, 
it was realized by the haulers that the in- 
terests of the two groups were opposed 
in many ways. It was seen also that 
regulatory measures could not be made 
to apply to both groups without inflict- 
ing grave injustices and inconveniences 
on one or the other. 

As a result of these developments it is 
announced by Frank E. Kirby, Columbus, 
secretary of the Ohio Association of 
Commercial Haulers, that the policy of 
the association will be to prepare, and 
fight through the coming Legislature, a 
bill which will separate the two groups 
and give the commercial haulers needed 
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relief from alleged oppressive rulings by 
the Public Utilities Commission. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Kirby that the 
development of the businesses of com- 
mercial hauling and operating motor 
busses are along different lines. Com- 
mercial hauling is more of a personal 
matter, where the haulage company, 
through its service and by catering to 
the special needs of its clients, can build 
up a business that motor bus operators 
cannot do. In other words, haulers who 
know the consignees and the character of 
the freight handled can give better ser- 
vice than a newcomer in the field, 
whereas any bus company, operating 
clean busses, with efficient drivers, can 
attract the passengers who desire trans- 
portation. 

Inasmuch as the rules of the Commis- 
sion require any hauler desiring to in- 
crease his equipment on a certain route 
to prove, in case the application is pro- 
tested, public convenience and necessity, 
such rules are said by the haulers to be 
unreasonable. The State Supreme Court 
has held that, in order properly to prove 
convenience and necessity, it must be 
shown that all existing modes of trans- 
portation over the route are inadequate. 
Where there is a traction line, hauling 
freight, it has been found virtually im- 
possible for a hauler to prove such con- 
venience and necessity. 

The plan of legislation to be requested 
falls along the line of more reasonable 
regulation. It will seek to permit a 
haulage company to put on more equip- 
ment without having to run the gaunt- 
let of the Commission—the same rules 
that govern steam and electric transpor- 
tation lines. A determined effort will be 
made to secure the remedial legislation at 
the next session of the Ohio Legislature. 





Notes 


W. O. Roberts, manager of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Draymen and Warehouse- 
men’s Association, has been made sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Rose City 
Traffic Club, recently organized by Port- 
land’s transportation interests. The board 
of governors includes C. T. Spooner of 
the Truck Terminal Lines. 

The Los Angeles Transfer Co., Los 
Angeles, has been elected a member of 
the Pacific Coast Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

The Fidelity Storage & Warehouse 
Co., L. M. Robertson, manager, of Or- 
lando, Fla., has been elected a member 
of the Southern Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Shephard Warehouses, Inc., New York, 
has been elected to membership in the 
Warehousemen’s Association of the Port 
of New York. 

The Price Warehousing & Distributing 
Co., established on June 1 by Harry L. 
Price, has been elected to membership in 
the merchandise division of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Warehousemen’s Association, on 
Oct. 21 and 22, will be held at Joplin, in- 
stead of Springfield, as previously an- 
nounced in Distribution and Warehous- 
ing. .: 


NEWS 
E. H. Depenthal Dies of 


Pneumonia at Toledo Home 


HE public warehouse industry lost 

one of its best known executives on 
Sept. 10 when E. H. Depenthal, proprie- 
tor of the Depenthal Truck & Storage 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, died at his home in 
that city after an illness of only a few 
days. On Tuesday, the 6th, he contracted 
a severe cold, and on the 8th pleural 
pneumonia developed, and he died at 8 
o’clock in the morning two days later. 

Mr. Depenthal had been engaged in 
the trucking and storage business for 
thirty-five years. The company which 
bears his name he developed from one 
started by his father in 1855. Buildings 
and yards for storage of merchandise, 





E. H. Depenthal, Toledo storage 
executive, who died on Sept. 10. 
Snapshot taken at Biloxi conven- 
tion of National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association in January 


household goods, oils and other commod- 
ities provided his enterprise with more 
than 75,000 square feet of space, large- 
ly the result of his business genius 
throughout three decades. His office was 
at 108 Summit Street. 

“Ed” Depenthal was a picturesque fig- 
ure whose face and fellowship were fa- 
miliarly known at conventions of the in- 
dustry’s trade associations. He was a 
member of the National Furniture 
Warehouse’s Association, the American 
Chain of Warehouses and the Ohio 
Warehousemen’s Association. His favor- 
ite pastime at the National’s gatherings 
was horseback riding. He attended the 
National’s summer meeting at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., in July and was in excel- 
lent health. 

The widow was Miss Sara Murdoch, 
sister of David V. Murdoch and Edward 
A. Murdoch, owners of the Murdoch 
Storage & Transfer Co., Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Depenthal is an accomplished 
singer and has frequently entertained 
with vocal selections at the National’s 
winter conventions. 
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Mr. Depenthal’s body was buried in 
the Forest Cemetery in Toledo. The 
pallbearers were: E. H. Lee, secretary 
of H. C. Lee & Sons, Toledo; H. L. Drew, 
president of the H. L. Drew Cartage & 
Storage Co., Toledo; O. A. Bay, president 
of Toledo Terminal Warehouse, Inc., To- 
ledo; W. J. Thompson, manager of the 
General Fireproof Storage Co., Toledo; 
T. T. MecGettingan, Toledo, and T. Y. 
Leonard, warehouse operator of Detroit 
and Buffalo. The honorary pallbearers 
were: A. W. Neal, president, and C. J. 
Neal, treasurer, of the Neal Fireproof 
Storage Co., Cleveland; F. L. Bateman, 
Chicago, president of the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Co., and a past president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association; William R. Hoag, 
Chicago, of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Co.; Ralph J. Wood, president of the 
Lincoln Warehouse & Van Co., Chicago, 
and secretary of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association; James F. 
Keenan, president of the Haugh & Kee- 
nan Storage & Transfer Co., Pittsburgh, 
and president of the Pittsburgh Furni- 
ture Storage & Movers’ Association; 
James D. Dunn, president of the River- 
side Storage & Cartage Co., Inc., Detroit, 
and president of the Michigan Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association; John F. 
Ivory, president of the John F. Ivory 
Storage Co., Inc., Detroit; W. C. Rath- 
bun, president of the Rathbun Cart- 
age Co., Toledo; H. H. Townsend, gen- 
eral manager of Mr. Rathbun’s company; 
Charles S. Turner, president of the 
Moreton Storage Co., Toledo; and John 
Schlacter, Samuel Jordan and Earl New- 
comer. 

It is announced that Mr. Depenthal’s 
business will be continued by his heirs. 





H. S. Caverly Dies 


Herbert S. Caverly, owner and man- 
ager of the West Seattle Transfer & 
Storage Co., Seattle, died suddenly of 
heart disease while in a barber shop on 
the evening of Sept. 6. He was 45 years 
old. He was a member of the Truck 
Owners’ Association of Seattle, Inc., and 
of the Free & Associated Masons, Order 
of the Eastern Star and Knights of 
Pythias. Mr. Caverly is survived by his 
widow, Freda Caverly, and his mother 
and four brothers. 





Federal Succeeds Street Corp. 


The name of the Street Warehousing 
Corp., Houston, Tex., has been changed 
to the Federal Storage Co., a new organ- 
ization which, formed to take over the 
former concern, is capitalized at $100,- 
600. The officers of the new company 
are W. T. Carter, Jr., president; C. S. 
Hackney, vice-president; Y. M. Holston, 
secretary-treasurer; and J. E. Bragg, 
traffic manager. The board of directors 
comprises the foregoing and G. C. Street, 
Jr., R. D. Randolph, R. F. Crow, W. A. 
Sherman and Winston Carter. 

The company has four warehouses 
with siding on the Southern Pacific 
tracks, in addition to a half-mile of 
private spurs for the distributicn of car 
lots. 
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Developing New Business— 
Storage of Office Records 
(Concluded from page 14) 


The warehouseman who seeks this type 
of business must remember the condi- 
tions that surround it. He must have 
a clean house, fireproof, vermin-proof; 
it must be accessible to the downtown 
business sections; he must provide for 
quickly conducting “representatives” to 
their sections in the warehouse; he must 
be constantly on guard to see that they 
observe the “No Smoking” regulations. 

He ought to watch the rates he quotes. 
It is space rental. But, unlike space ren- 
tal for merchandise, the warehouse can 
expect no handling or trucking, except 
the initial handling into store. The 
goods have no turnover. 

The rate quoted should, therefore, con- 
template that the rental is all the ware- 
house will get from the account. Quo- 
tations should be made accordingly— 
rather higher than space rentals to ordi- 
nary accounts where the warehouseman 
looks to other sources of revenue. 

In all the principal cities some storing 
of records is found with public ware- 
houses. Several houses specialize on this 
business. Taking the country as a whole, 
however, it is an undeveloped source of 
new business—fully as attractive as the 
safe deposit business which ten years 
ago was a mere nothing and which today 
employs millions of capital. Yet the 
“safe deposit company” is nothing but a 
public warehouse for “valuable papers.” 

The storing of “old records” offers 
greater bulk than valuable papers; it 
does not carry the risk; but in other re- 
spects it is much similar. Record stor- 
ing, moreover, is a business that may be 
developed both by furniture warehouses 
and merchandise ones. 

It is altogether probable that every 
major city will, within five years, see 
specialized warehouses constructed for 
the sole purpose of “storing office rec- 
ords.”’ 


Novel Auto Gear Invented. 


An automobile gear device, which does 
away with the engine fly-wheel, the 
clutch and the differential has been in- 
vented in England, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the vice consul 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, D. B. Levis. The 
report follows in full text: 

“A British inventor at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne has evolved an automobile gear 
device which does away with the engine 
flywheel, the clutch and the differential. 

In order to change gear a rocking 
pedal in provided, the gear being thus 
increased, or raised, to whatever is the 
capacity of the engine. By the pressure 
of the heel instead of the toe, the gear 
is reduced in the same way. By the 
simple movement of a small lever on the 
dashboard the gear can be placed in neu- 
tral immediately. This lever has for- 
ward, neutral, and reverse positions. It 
is impossible for the car to run back- 
ward down a hill when the gear is in a 
forward position. If the car should run 
away through the brakes failing on de- 
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scending a steep hill, the gear can be 
put into reverse and the back wheels 
locked at any given moment. 

“The novel differential action of the 
gear renders it possible to drive this 
car with one of the wheels entirely off 
the ground; in other words, one wheel 
never wants to overrun the other when 
it comes off the ground. Thus, when 
traveling over a hump road there is no 
momentary loss of driving effort if one 
of the two wheels comes off the road, 
yet a correct differential action is ob- 
tained on both back wheels. The new 
gear has fewer working parts than the 
ordinary type and runs entirely on roller 
and ball bearings, being suitable for 
transmitting even greater powers than 
are needed in motor car service.” 


ee 


Mooney Expands to Bridgeport 


The Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., operated in Hartford, Conn., and 
Springfield, Mass., by Edward G. 
Mooney, has purchased the property of 
the Connecticut Warehouses, Inc., at 
1337 Seaview Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Bridgeport plant is now known as 
the Hartford Despatch & Warehouse 
Co., Bridgeport Division. The building 
is a fireproof one with private siding 
and dock facilities, and there will be 
daily distribution service by rail, motor 
truck and trolley to Connecticut points. 


Federal Opens in Detroit. 


The Federal Warehouse Co. has 
opened a merchandise storage and dis- 
tribution business at 5620 Federal Ave- 
nue, Detroit. The building contains ap- 
proximately 30,000 square feet of floor 
space and is situated on the main lines 
of the Michigan Central and has siding 
accomodations for ten cars. W. J. Burton 
is president of the company. 


Regina, Sask., Blaze 


Fire caused an estimated loss of $125,- 
000 in the warehouse of the Security 
Storage & Transfer Co. at Ottawa Street 
and Eighth Avenue, Regina, Sask., Can- 
ada, on Aug. 5. The firm is a subsidiary 
of Smeed’s Security Storage, Ltd. 

According to information received by 
the local authorities, some one lit a 
match on one of the floors where $37,- 
000 worth of binder twine was stored, 
and spontaneous combustion resulted. 


Chapter XIX of Aspinwall 
Volume: The Receipts Act 
(Concluded from page 21) 


Sec. 60.—IJnconsistent Legislation Re- 
pealed: All Acts or parts of Acts in- 
consistent with this Act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

SEc. 61.—Time When the Act Takes 


Effect. This Act shall take effect on 

SN ie Be aes er ee ees one 

thousand nine hundred and ...... 
SEC. 62.—Name of Act: This act 


may be cited as the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act. 
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Out-of-Door Advertising 
Signs and the Motorist 
(Concluded from page 19) 


ments out about three feet in the middle. 
This provides a triangle with the wall 
of the building and two faces are at an 
angle to the street, as may be noted in 
diagram C. We must remember also 
that, because of the large number of 
closed cars in use, and the increasing 
number of machines equipped with sun- 
visors over the windshield, the motorist’s 
vision upward is restricted, and, while 
we should present the sign in a manner 
as will be visible up and down the 
street, we must not place it too high 
on the wall of the building and force the 
motorists to distort their necks in an 
effort to peer upward and outward and 
at the same time keep steering their 
machines in a safe course in the traffic. 


Truck Speed Regulator 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Motor Ciub a demonstration was given 
on Aug. 17 of a French invention known 
as a monoblock, a device to regulate the 
speed of motor vehicles. The instrument 
was attached to a 1%-ton Garford truck, 
regulated first to a maximum speed of 
twenty miles an hour and then altered 
to a maximum capacity of twelve miles 
an hour. 

The speed regulating system is sim- 
ilar to that of governors which have 
been used for several years by owners 
of large motor truck fleets and which, 
in some Southern States are required by 
law to be fitted to motor trucks. When 
the device is regulated to a certain def- 
inite speed, the driver can never increase 
it. The value of the apparatus for mo- 
tor trucks is that it prevents wear and 
tear on the motor caused by frequent 
changes from low to high speeds, and 
also by preventing wastage of fuel, re- 
ducing the consumption of gasoline, it is 
said, from 15 to 18 per cent. 

The monoblock weighs about 2% 
pounds, including the cast aluminum in- 
closure, and is attached between the in- 
take manifold and the carburetor. It is 
the invention of L. Ferrette and was 
brought to America by George Lubraski 
for use on American ears. 


Washington Security Adds Lift Vans 


The Security Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C., has recently built in its own shops 
one wooden lift van of 800 cubic feet ca- 
pacity. This will be followed by others. 

Meanwhile the company has placed an 
order for six steel lift vans exceeding 
800 cubic feet capacity. These will be 
delivered in November. 


Held Succeeds Delgado 


H. L. Held has succeeded E. C. Del- 
gado as traffic manager of the Federal 
Match Corporation, Chicago. Mr. Held 
was formerly traffic manager of the 
western division of the Johns-Manville 
Co. 
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Business Caution Advised 
By Babson at Conference 


TMHE immediate outlook for business is 

good, Roger Babson told the delegates 
to the annual National Business Con- 
ference at its opening session at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., on Sept. 10. He 
strongly advised conservatism, both in 
business and investments, during the 
next year, drawing his conclusion from 
the trends of the business factors now. 

“A condition exists in the business 
world today that has never before existed 
since statistics on business conditions 
have been available,” Mr. Babson said 
in part, “ I refer to the fact that we are 
in a period of declining interest rates, 
which heretofore has never been followed 
by a panic; and at the same time are in 
a period of declining commodity prices, 
which heretofore has never been followea 
by good times. That is, economic history 
shows that it has always needed high in- 
terest rates to bring on a panic, that it 
has always needed increasing commod- 
ity prices to bring on prosperity, and 
that the two factors have never before 
existed simultaneously. Yet today we 
have the apparent paradox of low inter- 
est rates and declining commodity prices. 

“The reason for this unusual situa- 
tion is that there is today in the United 
States an excess of everything except 
religion. 

“There is an excess of gold, which is 
the basic cause of present dangerous in- 
flation; there is an excess of manufac- 
turing capacity, which is the cause of 
present severe competition; there is an 
excess of copper, lumber, oil, coal, rubber 
and other raw materials which is up- 
setting commodity markets. 

“The volume of business today is good, 
but competition is so severe and efficiency 
so low that profits are small. Statistics 
indicate that this same condition will 
extend into 1928. 

“Apparently a definite turn downward 
in volume of new building is under way. 
The current drop in building permits 
to about 20 per cent. below a year ago 
shows what must be expected for 1928 
in house building. Home building is on 
the wane. 

“The Central West and Northwest dis- 
tricts are expected to make a good show- 
ing in 1928 because of crop optimism. The 
South also promises some increase in 
building as a result of higher cotton and 
corn prices. 

“The closest estimates of consumer 
buying power for 1928 point to an aver- 
age about 5 per cent to 10 per cent under 
1927. 

“The total value of crops this fall 
should be larger than a year ago, but 
this increased buying power will be con- 
centrated in not more than half of the 
agricultural States. Business men should 
plan for substantial improvement in 1928 
in the following States: Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Texas, California, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Oklahoma. 

“In the industrial sections the best 
outlook for 1928 is in New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
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Ohio. There will be wide differences be- 
tween various sections this fall, and it 
is more important than ever to fit sales 
and collection campaigns to these local] 
conditions. 

“The failure situation looks much 
better at the moment. I doubt if any 
banking measures will entirely stabilize 
the level of commodity prices. 

“T see no reason why there should be 
any wage increases during 1928. Yet, of 
course, there will be many. In view of the 
outlook for easy money, I expect a good 
bond market the rest of the year and into 
1928. 

“We are in a period when wise manu- 
facturers, merchants and investors will 
get out of debt and store up their re- 
sources. If enough men will do this, 
normal conditions could continue and 
such readjustment as is necessary could 
be so spread out over a long period as to 
do no one any harm.” 








T. Bostwick a 
Benedict 


7ILLIAM TITUS BOSTWICK, 
president of the Thomas J. 
Stewart Co., household goods ware- 
housemen in New York City and 
Jersey City, was married on Aug. 
31 to Mrs. Virginia Dodd Win- 
penny. The wedding took place in 
Montclair, N. J. Mrs. Bostwick is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Pierce Dodd. 

Mr. Bostwick is a director of the 
National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association, secretary of the 
New York State Warehousemen’s 
Association and of the New York 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation and is a past president of 
the New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 


William 








Gallagher Provides More Space 


Anticipating the need for greater 
storage space in view of the coming 
moving season, the Gallagher Transfer 
& Storage Co., New Orleans, has pro- 
vided additional room on its first floor. 
The new space is designed particularly 
for short time accounts where patrons 
leave their furniture for a few weeks 
while arranging for new quarters. 

Every effort is being made by the 
moving company to spread the strain of 
the concentrated moving season. The 
comparatively quiet summer months 
have yielded some spare time which has 
been put to account in getting equip- 
ment ready, with the fleet of trucks over- 
hauled and put into condition for Oct. 1. 
The company believes this will obviate 
overtime for equipment repairs when the 
actual strain is on. 

The company is not using the truck- 
load system of estimating, but a price 
is named on the job of moving the entire 
lot of furniture, regardless of the num- 
ber of trucks required. This system has 
been arrived at because of varying 
capacities of trucks. 
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Ruggles and Graham Bros. 
Annouunce New Motor Trucks 


(Concluded from page 17) 


erate engine speed for fast, long runs. 
The recently introduced new four-cylin- 
der engine in the lighter capacity mod- 
els also has the advantage of moderate 
speed in fast service. Thus speed and 
economy are both served. 

“Four features of the new six-cylinder 
truck are particularly important and 
warrant detailed description. They are 
the engine, a four speed heavy duty 
transmission, four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes and remarkably low prices. 

“The design of the six-cylinder engine 
is inherently consistent with Dodge 
Brothers’ reputation for building for 
accessibility and stamina. The seven- 
bearing crankshaft alone is an impor- 
tant feature for the rugged service de- 
manded in motor truck operation. I 
weighs 69 pounds and is machined al! 
over. The connecting rods of chrome- 
vanadium steel and pistons of light alloy 
give the strength and snap desired in 
the modern motor truck. Modifications 
in the manifolding, elimination of the 
thermostatic control, and the intake heat 
regulator controlled from the driver’s 
seat, which are used in the Dodge 
Brothers’ six-cylinder passenger car, to- 
gether with the use of a special carbu- 
retor jet and a special truck type fan, 
have been slight changes to adapt this 
remarkable engine to truck service. The 
use of this engine provides ample power 
and speed to meet the demands for fast 
travel and pulling ability.” 

The three chassis types are priced 
from $1,595 to $1,665, as follows: 2-ton 
road builder’s dump truck of 114-in. 
wheelbase, $1,645; standard chassis with 
137-in. wheelbase for 9-ft body, $1,595; 
standard chassis with 162-in. wheelbase 
for 12-ft. body, $1,665. 


Ford Model Soon 


Ty HE Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has 
announced that the new Ford model 
will be placed in production in the fall. 
It will embody the same principles of 
motor and chassis as the new passenger 
car, and will replace the present Model 
T Ford vehicle. It will have double 
the horsepower of the present model 
and, like the Ford car, will be equipped 
with improved cooling and ignition sys- 
tems and new steering and transmission 
mechanisms. The manufacture of re- 
placement parts for Model T trucks will 
be continued as long as there is any de- 
mand for these parts. 

The coming vehicle is a development 
of the same series of experiments which 
brought the new Ford automobile. For 
several years Ford engineers have been 
studying changing conditions. 





Plane Named “Amy Redman” 


An airplane purchased recently by the 
Flying Club of Utah has been named 
“The Amy Redman” in honor of Mrs. B. 
F. Redman, president of the Redman 
Fireproof Storage Co., Salt Lake. City. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Redman are fliers. 
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Old Family Alubm Unfolds 
Career of S. C. Blackburn 


(Concluded from page 24) 


telephone number, Victor 0123—written 
“Victor oh 123”—it is featured in all of 
the firm’s advertising, and is a distinct 
part of the personality of thecompany. As 
the three warehouses of the A-B-C were 
erected they were designated as Ware- 
house A, Warehouse B and Warehouse C. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
the systematic methods which Mr. Black- 
hurn has employed in the development 
of his business that from the time it was 
suggested by a member of the company 
that the telephone number 12° would be 
aun effective tie-up with the name A-B-C, 
he never stopped until he secured it, al- 
though it took more than two years, and 
considerable money, before the firm 
using the number consented to give it 
up. 

A Water Carrier at 7 


Mr. Blackburn is from good American 
stock. He was born at California Junc- 
tion, Iowa, a city which he describes as 
having had a population of four in those 
days, and which has since attained the 
size of forty. He spent his early child- 
hood in this small community, in the 
days of the wood-burning locomotives, 
and enjoyed all the pleasures of the 
small boy in a country town, from carry- 
ing a red flag on auction day to driving 
a grocery wagon “just for the fun of 
it.” At the age of seven he got his first 
job, carrying water for a ditching gang, 
which brought the doubtful remunera- 
tion of 50 cents a week. Mr. Blackburn 
remembers very distinctly, however, that 
his first suit of store clothes was pur- 
chased with these earnings, so appar- 
ently the faculty for saving was rooted 
in this lad at a tender age. When he was 
ten years old, his family, consisting of 
his father, mother and two brothers, mi- 
grated to Fort Scott, Kansas, where he 
went through the various school grades 
and finished one year in normal college 
before entering the service of the Adams 
Express Co. 

From that first $50,000 investment the 
A-B-C Fireproof Warehouse Co., under 
the guidance of Mr. Blackburn as presi- 
dent, has grown to be a $450,000 corpor- 
ation, comprising in the four plants 155,- 
000 square feet of storage capacity, and 
operating ten trucks. In 1910 the first 
unit of Warehouse B, at 3314 Main 
Street, was completed, 50 by 75 feet in 
size and four stories high. The follow- 
ing year Warehouse A was doubled in 
capacity, and during the next five years 
Warehouse B was trebled in capacity, 
reaching its present size of six stories, 
75 by 100 feet. In 1918 the A-B-C built 
its third depository, Warehouse C, at 
Linwood Boulevard and Prospect Ave- 
nue. In 1923 the household goods ware- 
house of the D. A. Morr Transfer & 
Storage Co. was taken over by the 
A-B-C. 

Continuing the role of pioneers in the 
household goods warehousing industry 
in Kansas City Mr. Blackburn’s com- 
pany was the first to locate warehouses 
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in residential sections of the city— 
another proof of the business foresight 
of this storage executive. Believing 
that the place for household goods ware- 
houses was near the source of business, 
Mr. Blackburn chose strategic locations 
on some main stream of traffic, yet near 
residential centers, always with the idea 
in mind that the warehouse building 
itself would serve to familiarize the pub- 
lic with the identity of the company. 
All four plants of the A-B-C are of re- 
inforced concrete construction. 

Associated with Mr. Blackburn is 
O. W. Thomas, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, who came with the com- 
pany a year after its organization. Mr. 
Thomas also had been with the Adams 
Express Co. before entering the ware- 
housing industry. 

Perhaps an even better key to Mr. 
Blackburn’s success may be gained by 
a glance at his association activities, to 
which he has devoted much of his time 
to the good of the industry and the pro- 
motion of cooperation among the mem- 
bers of the industry. Just one year 
after he entered the household goods 
warehousing business Mr. Blackburn at- 
tended his first convention, in June of 
1909, which was the second convention of 
the Illinois Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held at Oconomowac, Wis. 
When the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association was organized, 
in the summer of 1920, Mr. Blackburn 
was made a director, and he has been 
an officer of the association ever since. 
In July, 1926, he was elected president. 

Since attending his first association 
meeting in 1909 Mr. Blackburn has 
missed only two yearly meetings. In 
1910 he attended his first New York 
l‘urniture Warehousemen’s Association 
convention, at Block Island, R. I., and he 
numbers among his valued possessions 
two pictures taken at that convention, 
one of which is indisputable evidence 
that the New York warehousemen back 
in 1910 were good fishermen. 

His election as president of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, the highest possible tribute of 
the members of his industry, is proof of 
the real quality of Mr. Blackburn’s 
achievement in the field of household 
goods warehousing. 


Wool Warehouse for Los Angeles 


Plans for the construction of a $200,- 
000 warehouse, with a capacity for 
3,000,000 pounds of wool, in Los Angeles 
are being formulated by the Western 
Wool Exchange, Inc., according to W. J. 
McCravi, president of the exchange, who 


stated that establishment of such a 
warehouse would center the Pacific 


Coast Wool trade at Los Angeles and 
make the city a world wool market. 


Grant Orth to Build 


Grant Orth, owner of the Orth Van & 
Storage, Pasadena, Cal., has taken out a 
permit to build a warehouse, 51x85 ft., 
at 234-240 West Colorado Street, to cost 
$40,000. 


4] 


Federal Warehouse Loans 
Total $500,000,000 Yearly 
f: REDITS extended with Federal ware- 


A house receipts as collateral are es- 
timated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as more than $500,000,000 annually, 
according to an estimate made public 
by the Department in Washington on 


Sept. 14. The text of the statement 
reads: 
“Utility of the Federal Warehouse 


Act as the basis for farm credits has 
been demonstrated, the United States 
Department of Agriculture believes, by 
several years of active operation. One 
of the first important uses of this instru- 
mentality came in 1921 when a coopera- 
tive cotton growers’ association applied 
to the War Finance Corporation for a 
large loan based on warehouse receipts 
issued under this Act. No figures have 
been compiled as to the exact extent of 
credit made available in this way, but a 
conservative estimate places the amount 
as considerably more than $500,000,600 
annually. 

“Growers of staple crops not only en- 
joy more credit, but also the desirability 
of this form of collateral makes loans 
available at decidedly better interest 
rates than prevail for receipts from 
warehouses that do not qualify under 
the act. A concrete instance is the case 
of a dried-fruit growers’ organization 
reporting to the division of warehousing 
that it was able to get money for 2 per 
cent less than it could on the former 
type of collateral. 

“H. S. Yohe, chief market specialist 
of the Department, concludes that the 
lederal Warehouse Act ‘has already ac- 
complished the purposes of the framers 
of the law. It has made sound, orderly 
marketing possible. It has opened new 
avenues of sound credit to the farmer 
and others handling agricultural prod- 
ucts.’ ” 





Oregon License Fee 


Certified public motor freight carriers 
of the State of Washington who enter 
the State of Oregon on business will have 
to pay Oregon approximately $7,000 a 
year under the new regulations issued by 
the Oregon license department to the 
effect that such carriers from Washing- 
ton must pay the Oregon license fee, it 
was estimated at a recent conference of 
officers of the Washington Motor Freight 
Association of Tacoma and Washington 
State officials, held in Olympia. 

The association representatives de- 
clared the Washington carriers were 
willing to pay the Oregon license fees 
provided also that all motor freighters, 
whether certified or not, be required to 
pay. 

It was pointed out that all carriers had 
to pay, this would catch the “wild cat- 
ter,” as the certified freighters call the 
trucks which make low prices on goods 
on occasional trips, whereas the certified 
freighters have to stick to their filed 
tariffs. 

The Washington certified freighters 
wants Oregon delivery trucks entering 
Washington to pay license fees also. 
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Judson Company Is Sold; 
W. J. Riley Now President 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Robert 
Somerville, president and treasurer 
of the Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 
and David Bowes, vice-president and sec- 
retary, that “we have sold our stock and 
good will to a strong group of Chicago 
business men representing large finan- 
cial interests.” The statement adds: 
“You will, we believe, be interested in 
knowing that the new owners have 
elected as president Walter J. Riley, for- 
merly vice-president of this company. 


Somerville and Bowes Retire 


“We are voluntarily retiring from all 
active connection with the company. 
While our own personal interests have 
been the actuating motive in this, it is 
pleasing to us to know that no other 
changes are contemplated in the staff of 
the company, whose efficient work in the 
handling of the business has, we feel 
sure, been recognized and appreciated. 
We feel that the services which will be 
rendered by the new management will 
meet all requirements.” 

Mr. Somerville’s retirement was of 
date Aug. 31 and Mr. Bowes’ as date of 
Sept. 30. 

Mr. Bowes has long been a familiar 
figure at conventions of the warehouse 
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trade associations and has taken an 
active part in promoting the industry’s 
development. For a number of years he 
has served capably as chairman of the 
traffic committee of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. It 
was largely through his effort that a 
close cooperative relationship was estab- 
lished between the National and the 
American Railway Association, an ar- 
rangement which has done much to ef- 
fect better packing of household goods 
shipped by rail, leading to fewer claims 
for loss and damage on such shipments. 

The Judson Freight Forwarding Co., 
with headquarters offices at 140 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, was established in 1900. 
Its executive officers have been ardent 
advocates of the value of trade associa- 
tions and the company is identified with 
the National, the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, the Canadian Storage 
& Transfermen’s Association and with 
various State and local organizations. 
The company maintains offices in many 
cities, including Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland and Kansas City. Its 
business is forwarding foreign and do- 
mestic freight. 

The Judson company was recently in- 
corporated, under the laws of Dela- 
ware, to engage in transportation, with 
a capitalization of $500,000. 
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Life of Charles R. Saul Is Told 
in Old Family Album Sketch 


(Concluded from page 25) 


for the Prevention of Crime. 

Mr. Saul is married and has one 
daughter and three grandchildren. He 
is fond of travel and, although his in- 
terest in business affairs still is so keen 
that he puts off retiring from one year 
to the next, he manages to find time to 
slip away now and again on a trip to 
Europe, Alaska, California, Florida or 
the West Indies. 

Looking back over his long years in 
the industry, Mr. Saul recalls that it was 
smooth enough sailing at first, even 
while operating on a slender bank bal- 
ance. There was always _ business. 
Friends were never lacking, either—and 
friends, Mr. Saul declares, are worth 
much more in conducting a business than 
shrewdness or keen practices. His own 
philosophy has been to conduct the en- 
terprise with which he has been con- 
nected along strictly ethical lines, and 
he has always made it a matter of prin- 
ciple to stand by a contract, verbal o: 
otherwise, whether made by himself or 
an employee, and no matter what the 
cost. “Reputation means more _ than 
money,” is one of his favorite maxims, 
and if the money has piled up as well-— 
so much the better. 


Truck and Trailer Make 4-Hour Job in 
Transferring Vault Vestibule 


NPP RANES EAR AL of a vault vestibule 
weighing 35 tons, from a railroad sid- 
ing to the location of the new Canal Bank 
Building in New Orleans, was a recent 
problem which confronted the Dennis 
Sheen Transfer, Inc., of that city—and 
was solved with a 20-ton four-wheel drop 
frame Highway trailer with a White 
5-ton truck as motive power. Exactly 
four hours was the time required for the 
job. 

“The platform of the trailer,” to quote 
G. L. Sheen, president and general man- 
ager of the transfer company, “was 
raised to the level of the flat car by 
placing four 6-by-8-foot timbers across, 
and 18-inch-by-12-foot timbers length- 
wise on the trailer platform. These tim- 
bers were also so placed that the weight 
of the load was distributed over the 
trailer, as we had a load that weighed 
upward of 35 tons and our Highway 
trailer was only of a rated capacity of 20 
tons. 

“When the trailer was ready to re- 
ceive the load, the vault was jacked up 
and rolled on heavy 4-foot steel rollers 
from the car to the trailer. Steel plates 
were placed both on the car floor and on 
the timbers to serve as a smooth sur- 
face for the rollers. 

“The trailer with its load was then 
pulled by a 5-ton White truck from the 
railroad to the job, a distance of approx- 


imately one-half mile, in fifteen minutes. 

“Although the trailer is_ spring- 
equipped in front, the spring depression 
with this great overload was so slight 


that there was no interference of the 
front wheels with the trailer frame, and 
a right angle turn was possible at all 
times.” 











With White 5-ton truck and Highway 20-ton trailer, New Orleans firm moves 
vault vestibule weighing 35 tons 
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Army Fixes 75 Miles for 


Economical Truck Transport 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building 

§ pun efficiency of motor truck trans- 
4 portation as compared with railroad 
transportation has been made the sub- 
ject of a great deal of study by tacti- 
cians of the United States Army. 

When the army uses motor trucks it 
uses them in fleets, as a rule, much 
larger than the usual commercial truck 
fleet, and small items of expense loom 
large in the aggregate. The American 
Army is always on the move. Both in 
peace and in war it is transferring de- 
tachments, companies, batteries, sup- 
plies and material over various djis- 
tances and under all sorts of conditions. 
The officers of the quartermaster trains 
should know as much about economical 
truck transportation as managers of 
commercial truck fleets. 

The unbeautiful olive drab truck of 
the “U. S. Q. M. C.” is a familiar sight 
on all roads in the vicinity of army 
posts. The World War forced the truck 
on the army, and for a while it looked 
as though the railroad would be a minor 
factor in the transportation problems of 
future war games, but more _ recent 
studies have laid down a definite field of 
operation for the army motor truck. 


Seventy-five miles is the limit fixed 
by army transportation authorities with- 
in which the motor truck can operate 
more efficiently than the railroad. For 
longer hauls the tacticians plan on using 
the railroad whenever possible. Tests 
have shown the truth of the dictum of 
the Infantry Field Service Regulations, 
which states that “Rail transportation 
is usually a controlling factor in mili- 
tary operations; all other means of 
transportation are usually supplemen- 
tary thereto.” The army does not see 
the truck as a competitor of the rail- 
road; it uses it to supplement and ex- 
tend rather than to duplicate rail ser- 
vices. 

The General Service School maintained 
by the army at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
is where the infantry learns most about 
the war game. Major W. M. Robertson, 
infantry, instructs his junior officers de- 
tailed there in the problems of military 
transportation and part of his course 
deals with the limits of motor truck 
hauling. He says in part: 

“For moves in excess of 75 miles 
motor transportation is much more ex- 
pensive than railroads per ton trans- 
ported. More personnel is required for 
its operation; therefore, where motor 
transport is unnecessarily substituted 
for rail transport we unnecessarily in- 
crease the number of noncombatant 
troops. Motor vehicles are far more 
expensive to maintain than are locomo- 
tives. Based on statistics of the World 
War, a wastage of ten per cent of trucks 
was expected at the end of one hundred 
miles of steady service, one-half of 
which would be serviceable the follow- 
ing day and three-fifths of the remainder 
in thirty days. This figure is believed 
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to be rather high for the present-day 
trucks which have been materially im- 
proved since 1918. Motor transport is 
far more dependent on weather and 
roads than are railroads. 

“Moves for distances up to 150 miles 
can be made more rapidly by motor and 
marching than by rail. When the move 
is made entirely by motor the movement 
is much more rapid, it being possible to 
move the combat elements of an entire 
division one hundred miles in a given 
period of 24 hours. However, move- 
ments of large bodies of troops by motor 
transport for distances over 75 miles 
will rarely be exceeded. This figure is 
not an arbitrary one, but is based on 
experiences of the World War. The ad- 
vantage in rapidity of movement for 
distances under 75 miles clearly rests 


with motor transport.” 
HH. D. R 





R. H. Brown Now With Lee Bros. 


Robert H. Brown, formerly secretary 
of the Hogan Transfer & Storage Co., 
Indianapolis, is now manager of Lee 
Brothers, Inc., household goods ware- 
housemen in New York, succeeding J. H. 
Coughlin. Mr. Coughlin has become as- 
sociated in the trucking business with 
James H. McGuire, who is president of 
the Van Owners’ Association of Greater 
New York. 

Up to a few months ago Mr. Brown 
had been with the Hogan company in 
Indianapolis for nearly eleven years. 
His office with the Lee company is at 
Park Avenue and 125th Street, where 
all the firm’s vans are now booked out 
instead of at 210-212 E. 125th Street, at 
Third Avenue, as formerly. The office 
of Ernest H. Milligan, vice-president and 
operating executive continues to be 
located at the latter address. 





Hoboken Terminals Sold 


The transfer on the books of a majority 
of the outstanding stock of the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Railroad Co. to the 
Hoboken Railroad & Terminal Co. was 
approved in Trenton, N. J., recently by 
the New Jersey Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

The Commission sanctioned also the 
sale by the Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad Co., of waterfront property in 
Hoboken to the Hoboken Terminal Prop- 
erties, Inc. The property includes ware- 
house buildings and eleven miles of rail- 
road track along the waterfront. 

The Government purchased the assets 
of the American Warehouse & Trading 
Co., which included all the stock of the 
Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Co., 
and took possession of the property on 
July 1, 1917. In June, 1926, the entire 
capital stock of the railroad company was 
offered for sale by the Secretary of War. 
The Port of New York Authority en- 
deavored to purchase the property but 
negotiations were broken off when the 
Secretary of War declined to accept 
Port Authority bonds in payment. 
Negotiations between the Government 
and the city of Hoboken subsequently 
were opened. 
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Replies Urged in Federal 
Survey of N. E. Warehouses 


_ all New England warehouse com- 
panies which have not replied to the 
Department of Commerce questionnaire 
distributed in connection with the Gov- 
ernment’s survey of the public storage 
industry in the six northeast States the 
following letter has been mailed by 
Frank M. Surface, assistant director in 
charge of domestic service: 

“Approximately three months ago we 
sent you a questionnaire pertaining to 
your facilities for the storage of dry 
merchandise, perishable and semi-perish- 
able commodities. To date we have not 
had the pleasure of your reply. Pre- 
sumably through some oversight this 
matter has escaped your attention. 

“This study was taken at the request 
of numerous warehousing concerns in 
New England. On the whole, the re- 
sponse has been gratifying, but we know 
that you want as complete a picture of 
the warehousing facilities of New Eng- 
land as it is possible to get. The ware- 
house is an important factor in the 
physical distribution of merchandise 
throughout New England and in the 
storage of products until such time as 
they can enter the market. This infor- 
mation is invaluable to you as a ware- 
houseman, as well as of great value to 
all concerned in promoting a better and 
bigger industrial New England. We are 
depending upon your individual reply. 

“Considerable care has been exercised 
to limit this inquiry to fundamental 
facts on the warehousing industry and 
the place which the warehouse now oc- 
cupies in merchandise distribution. 

“We are inclosing another copy of the 
questionnaire to serve you, in case you 
have misplaced the one previously sent. 

“The inclosed franked envelope, which 
requires no postage, can be used for 
your reply.” 

The Massachusetts Warehousemen’s 
Association through its secretary, Olin 
M. Jacobs, Boston, is cooperating with 
the Government in the survey. 


Bush Terminal Expands 


The Bush Terminal Co., New York, 
has under way its largest expansion pro- 
gram since the war. This includes the 
completion of two eight-story model loft 
and manufacturing buildings of steel 
and concrete construction, containing 
about 550,000 square feet of floor space 
in Brooklyn. These structures, which 
will cost about $2,000,000, represent an 
increase of 10 per cent in the renting 
area of industrial buildings owned by 
the company. 

Construction of a new power plant in 
Brooklyn, at an estimated cost of $1,000,- 
000, is expected to be completed this 
fall. In addition bids have already been 
opened for the construction of another 
unit for Bush House, a modern sales of- 
fice building in the London business sec- 
tion, completion of which is scheduled 
for early in 1929, according to a survey 
of the company completed by Eastman, 
Dillon & Co. 
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Revenue Bureau Rules on 
Deduction for Obsolescence 


y= the point of time is reached 
at which it is definitely known that 
the facilities used in manufacturing a 
certain product are becoming obsolete 
due to the adoption of more economic 
methods of production by competitors, a 
reduction for obsolesence may be claimed 
in amounts prorated over the years in- 
tervening between that point and the 
final abandonment of the facility, ac- 
cording to a memorandum opinion of the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, G. C. M. 1905, it has 
been announced in Washington. The 
opinion in full text follows: 

“The question under consideration is 
one involving the obsolescence of plants 
and machinery used by the M Company 
in the manufacture of ice. The M Com- 
pany fas formed by a consolidation of 
the N Company and the O Company, 
and began operations , 1916. The 
machinery was of the type that used 
distilled water in manufacture of ice 
and was quite cumbersome. 





New Machinery Installed 


“It became apparent in the latter part 
of 1921 that this machinery was becom- 
ing obsolete. The company then de- 
cided to install new machinery which 
used raw water in the manufacture of 
ice. Operations in the plant were dis- 
continued in November, 1922, and the 
work of replacing the machinery was 
begun. 

“In order that the taxpayer may be 
entitled to the allowance of an obsoles- 
cence deduction in any year there must 
have been substantial reasons for believ- 
ing in that year that the assets involved 
would become obsolete prior to the end 
of their ordinary useful life, and it must 
have been known to a reasonable de- 
gree of certainty, under all the facts 
and circumstances, when ‘that event 
would occur. (Appeal of Columbia Malt- 
ing Co., 1 B. T. A., 999.) 

“With respect to that portion of the 
physical property which is clearly shown 
by the taxpayer to be affected by eco- 
nomic conditions which will require its 
abandonment at a future date prior to 
the end of its normal, useful life, and 
with respect to which depreciation de- 
ductions alone are insufficient to return 
to the taxpayer the cost (or other ba- 
sis) at the end of its term of economic 
usefulness, a reasonable deduction for 
obsolescence in addition to depreciation 
may be allowed. 

“Evidently it was the intention of Con- 
gress to permit a return of the cost (or 
other basis) of the physical asset by 
means of depreciation deductions, in- 
cluding obsolescence, prorated over its 
useful life. In other words, the cost 
(or other basis) of the capital asset 
should be returned to the taxpayer with- 
out a tax thereon being imposed by the 
Government. When the point of time 
is reached at which it is definitely known 
that the facilities are becoming obso- 
lete due to the adoption of more eco- 
nomic methods of production by com- 
petitors, a deduction for obsolescence 
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may be claimed in amounts prorated 
over the following years and prior to 
the abandonment of the facility. This 
period in the instant case appears to 
have begun in December, 1921, and to 
have ended in November, 1922. 

“A further question arises as to the 
basis to be used in the computation of 
the obsolescence allowable in this case. 
It should be noted that the transaction 
whereby the assets of the N Company 
and the O Company were transferred 
to the M Company resulted in a gain 
taxable to the transferors under the 
Revenue Act of 1916. 


Method of Computation 


“The records of this office show that 
this gain was recognized and that the 
tax was assessed against the two old 
companies. The gain to the transferors 
so recognized was undoubtedly meas- 
ured by the fair market value of the 
stock of the M Company issued to the 
old companies in payment for the assets 
received by the M Company in the con- 
solidation. 

“That fair market value is likewise 
the measure of the cost of those assets 
to the M Company. (O. D. 955, C. B. 
4, 44.) The cost so established should 
be allocated to the various facilities ac- 
quired in proportion to their respective 
values as of the date of acquisition. 
The obsolescence allowable to the M 
Company with respect to any facility 
so acquired should be computed upon 
the basis of the cost of that facility to 
the M Company thus determined.” 





Cotton Warehouse Receipts. 


A resolution requiring that all cotton 
warehouse receipts as collateral to the 
banks of Columbia, S. C., should carry 
complete identification marks, including 
a record of weights, grades and condi- 
tions of the cotton stored, has just been 
passed at a meeting of representatives 
of these banks, the chief of the Division 
of Warehousing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, H. S. Yohe, announced in 
Washington on Sept. 2. Mr. Yohe was 
in attendance at the meeting. 

“This step means better warehousing 
in the district,’ Mr. Yohe said. “It 
will do away with the warehouse which 
has been issuing certificates for ‘so 
many bales of cotton of various weights 
and grades’ and will tend to increase the 
number of Federal warehouses, in that 
the one objection of a number of ware- 
housemen against operation of Federally 
approved storage houses has been the 
requirement of complete identification.” 

The possibility that the action of the 
Columbia, S. C., bankers will influence 
bankers of other cities to make similar 
agreements is foreseen by Mr. Yohe. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to the 
Charlestown, S. C., bankers and to all re- 
discount banks in New York and Boston 
which have been handling paper from 
the Columbia banks. 

Mr. Yohe addressed the meeting in 
Columbia. He pointed out that South 
Carolina has been somewhat slow to 
adopt the requirements embodied in the 
Warehouse Act. 
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Scope of Port Hearings Is 
Extended to South Atlantic 


AILROADS having port facilities at 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports have 
been directed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prepare informa- 
tion for the purpose of a reply to a 
questionnaire to be used in the Commis- 
sions’ investigation No. 12681, In re 
charges for wharfage, handling, storage 
and other accessorial services at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

The proceeding relates to the water 
terminal facilities of the carriers, the 
revenues received from and the costs of 
the services, and the practices of the 
railroads in serving the ports. A sim- 
ilar questionnaire had previously been 
addressed to carriers serving North At- 
lantic ports and the new one has been 
preparing to meet a request of the 
United States Shipping Board, the Com- 
mission’s notice says. 

Special request has been made by rep- 
presentatives of South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to extend the further hearings to 
include their ports so that further rel- 
event evidence may be presented as to 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The general scope of the proceeding 
relates to the water terminal facilities 
of railroads at various ports; the reve- 
nues received from that service as well 
as the cost of operating those facilities, 
as outlined in Appendix A; and the 
practices of the railroads serving At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, including the prac- 
tice of absorption of terminal charges 
in line-haul rates. 

The United States Shipping Board, 
having a special interest in this pro- 
ceeding, requests: 

That the railroad carriers submit at 
the hearing, to be announced later, tes- 
timony of documentary evidence in re- 
sponse to the questions outlined in Ap- 
pendix A. Rail carriers that have port 
facilities at South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports should, upon receipt of this notice, 
begin the preparation of data necessary 
to repsond to the inquiries outlined in 
Appendix A, and will be expected to 
advise the Commission whether the work 
can be completed in sufficient time to 
set the proceeding for further hearing at 
Jacksonville, Fla., some time in October 
or November, 1927. At the further hear- 
ings respondents will be expected to 
have witnesses present to explain the 
exhibits and give testimony on matters 
pertinent to the investigation. 





W. J. Jackson with New York Atlas. 


William J. Jackson, formerly with the 
Judson Freight Forwarding Co. in New 
York, has been appointed manager of 
the Atlas Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
Co., Inc., at 157 W. 124th Street, New 
York. The announcement was made in 
September by Leo H. Blum of the Atlas 
firm. 

Under Mr. Jackson’s management the 
storage and packing of household goods 
will be emphasized, it was stated, and 
contemplated developments would widen 
the scope of the Atlas activities in New 
York. 
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Federal Trade Inquiry May 
Revolutionize Distribution 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

Ta whole process of distributing 

. “the necessaries of life,” as well as 
the method of setting prices on these 
products, may be revolutionized as a re- 
sult of an inquiry now being made by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Commission directed its chief 
economist to make an investigation of 
the three methods of basing and quoting 
prices now in use—the delivered-price 
method, the factory-base method, and 
the basing-point method—in an effort to 
“develop new and constructive measures 
for obtaining greater efficiency and 
economy” in distribution. 

The “delivered-price” method, the 
Commission points out, takes no consid- 
eration of the freight charges to points 
of varying distance from the point of 
manufacture. Under this method, the 
price of the product is the same no mat- 
ter where delivered. The transportation 
costs are equalized over the whole range 
of the product’s distribution. Thus the 
Washington consumer of a_ product 
made in Baltimore would pay the trans- 
portation costs of the consumer in Los 
Angeles. 

Basing Points 


The “factory-base” method sets the 
price at the factory and adds the trans- 
portation costs to the point to which 
the product is shipped. This is the sys- 
tem used by the automobile manufac- 
turers. 

The “basing-point” method is exempli- 
fied by the “Pittsburgh plus” system, 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
held unfair some time ago. Under this 
system the manufacturer takes a certain 
basing point, or several basing points, 
and quotes his price on the factory price 
of the product plus the transportation 
cost from the basing point to the con- 
sumer. The reason why this system was 
held unfair in the case of “Pittsburgh 
plus” was that the steel company using 
the system would sell to a Chicago con- 
sumer, for example, the product of its 
Chicago plant at the factory price plus 
the transportation cost from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago. 

The Federal Trade Commission ex- 
pects its investigation to show which of 
the methods constitutes the fairest 
method in competition, and the method 
most conducive to the welfare of the buy- 
ing public. 

The Government is in at least two 
cases committed to a differentiation in 
price based on transportation costs. The 
Post Office Department in effect uses 
this method in fixing postal rates on sec- 
ond class mail matter and parcels post 


matter. Likewise, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows an increasing 
tendency to take into consideration 
transportation costs in_ establishing 
rates. 

If the Commission’s investigation 


9? 


should conclude that the “factory-base 
system is the fairest method of basing 
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and quoting prices, the result would 
doubtless be that large concerns with a 
national distribution would establish 
branch factories in various sections of 
the country in order to compete effec- 
tively with local industries of the same 
type. 

Such a result would probably have the 
effect of turning more traffic to motor 
truck lines instead of to the railroads. 
Shipments could be economically made 
from branch factories by truck to points 
in the vicinity of the factory, whereas 
the railroads are generally used for 
transcontinental shipments. 

If the investigation should result in 
approval of a “basing-point” system, on 
a basis different from the “Pittsburgh 
plus” system, factories -doubtless would 
establish basing points in various sec- 
tions of the country, and store their 
products in commercial warehouses at 
the basing point for distribution there- 
from. 

The resolution authorizing the inves- 
tigation reads: 

“Whereas the economical distribution 
of commodities is one of the chief prob- 
lems of the day; and 

“Whereas the method of determining 
the prices (or the total cost to the pur- 
chaser) of commodities sold in the same 
or in different commodities sold in the 
same or in different localities is an im- 
portant factor in a sound system of dis- 
tribution; and 

‘“‘Whereas there are various 
and theories on which such prices are 
made and marked differences of opinion 
as to their expediency and fairness; and 

“Whereas some distributors are em- 
ploying the policy of national distribu- 
tion with prices, particularly in different 
consuming territories, that makes no al- 
lowance for difference in transportation 


systems 


costs, while others allege that there 
should be a delimitation of markets 
having respect to transportation ex- 
pense: 


“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Chief Economist of 
the Federal Trade Commission is hereby 
directed to inquire into and report upon: 
(1) the factory-base method, the basing- 
point method, and the delivered-price 
method of quoting and charging prices 
(including their respective variations), 
together with any other method of dif- 
ferentiating prices with respect to loca- 
tion, (2) the causes for the adoption of 
the several methods employed and the 
purposes intended to be served by them, 
(3) their actual and potential effects 
upon prices and competitive conditions, 
and (4) any constructive measure which 
might be employed to promote greater 
efficiency, economy, or fairness in the 
methods of quoting or charging prices.” 

—R. A. B. 


R. M. Tyler Weds 


Richard M. Tyler, manager and oper- 
ating executive of the Standard Storage 
Company, in the Brighton district of 
Boston, was married to Miss Dorothy 
Louise Middleton, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Middleton of Chicago, at 
Ogunquit, Me., on Sept. 3. 
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42 Canners’ Warehouses Now 
Licensed in Twelve States 


N A ARKED improvemert in the canning 
4 industry, burdened with excessive 
supplies of canned foods, is reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, following the licensing of ware- 
houses in twelve States under the f~ovi- 
sions of the United States Warehouse 
Act. 

Reports to the bureau indicate that 
loans supported by Federal licensed 
warehouse receipts are enabling growers 
to obtain low interest rates. With proper 
financing, says the bureau, fewer “dis- 
tress” packs are hanging over the 
market, and market conditions are im- 
proving materially. 

Canned foods were made _ storable 
under the Warehouse Act only a year 
ago. Today 42 warehouses with an ag- 
gregate capacity of 3,316,000 dozen cans 
have been licensed in Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, 
and Maryland. Additional applications 


are pending from warehousemen in 
Texas, Utah, Arkansas, Missouri and 
Ohio. 


Grades Must Be Stated 


Increasing interest is being manifested 
by the trade in national standards for 
canned foods. Under the Warehouse 
Act it is necessary for the grade of 
stored products to be stated on Federal 
warehouse receipts (except under cer- 
tain conditions). If the warehouse re- 
ceipt is to be used for collateral pur- 
poses, banks generally require that the 
grade be stated. 

Standards for canned foods never have 
been well-defined in the trade, and in 
order that the Federal warehouse _re- 
ceipts for canned foods may enjoy the 
widest use for collateral purposes, the 
bureau has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to standardization work on the more 
important vegetables. The bureau ex- 


pects shortly to announce _ tentative 
United States standards for canned 
tomatoes (without puree) and canned 


sweet corn (cream style). Work is be- 
ing done also on standards for canned 
peas, stringless beans, and lima beans. 


Record Truck Run 


NEW record for a New York-to-San 

Francisco trip with a loaded motor 
truck was established when “Cannon- 
ball” Baker, driving a General Motors 
two-ton model, arrived on Sept. 13 at the 
Western Union Ferry Building in the 
Golden Gate City. He made the trans- 
continental run in 5 days, 17 hours and 
36 minutes from Columbus Circle in 
New York. Baker reported no tire 
changes and no mechanical adjustments. 
His cargo was 5175 pounds of Atlantic 
Ocean water to be dumped into the Pa- 
cific. 

The purpose of the trip was to demon- 
strate the advantages of fast-moving 
trucks, according to General Motors 
officers. 
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Syracuse and Fargo Inquiries 
in Distribution Completed 


— reports of the census of 
distribution taken in two of the 
seventeen cities under survey by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of the Department of 
Commerce are now available. They 
cover in statistical detail the retail and 
wholesale commodity trade of Fargo, 
N. D., and Syracuse, N. Y. This was 
announced by the Bureau of the Census 
Sept. 10 with the issuance of the two 
reports. 

A preliminary summary of the Fargo 
census was made public August 11, but 
there was no preliminary report on Syra- 
cuse, it was stated orally at the Bureau 
of Census. Hereafter, it was stated, the 
census of distribution will be made pub- 
lic in statistical detail for each of the 
cities under survey as soon as compiled. 

The census of distribution for Balti- 
more was the first completed. Fargo 
was the second city covered, and Syra- 
cuse the third. 

Others, which will come out as they 
are completed and checked up, probably 
within the next 60 days, will cover the 
retail and wholesale trades of Chicago, 
Ill.; Springfield, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; Den- 
ver, Colo.; Kansas City, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City, Kan. (combined); Providence, 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, in Rhode 
Island (combined); San Francisco, Berk- 
eley, Oakland and Alameda in California 
(combined); Seattle, Wash. 

Following is the text of introduction 
to the statistical report on Fargo, a 
full copy of which may be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Census. 

“Analysis of the statistics for the 480 
establishments reported at the recent 
census of distribution of Fargo, N. D., 
shows that the largest annual sales for 
1926 were made by 123 establishments, 
wholesale and retail, dealing in food 
products, including bakeries, dairies, 
grocery and meat stores, and, in fact, 
all classes of stores handling fresh, 
canned or preserved food products. The 
sales of these establishments amounted 


to $11,927,700. 

“Of these 123 establishments, 25 were 
engaged principally in wholesale busi- 
ness, and their annual sales amounted 
to $9,114,600, while the annual sales of 
the 98 retail establishments amounted to 
$2,813,100. Including the salaried em- 
ployees, proprietors and firm members, 
there were 566 persons at work in these 
stores, and their annual salaries 
amounted to $671,900. 

“Necessarily, the retail establishments 
purchase from the wholesale concerns, 
and a combination of the sales of the 
two classes result in some duplication. 
However, the wholesale stores do not 
limit their sales to the retail establish- 
ments located within the corporate lim- 
its of Fargo. 

“Tt also must be remembered that cer- 
tain groupings of establishments include 
certain commodities which might be 
properly classed as food products. 
Among these are candy and confection- 
ery, which are not only sold by the six- 
teen establishments for which separate 
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statistics are shown, but also are sold 
by drug stores and possibly stores en- 
gaged primarily in the purchase and sale 
of other commodities. 

“In order to group the establishments, 
the Bureau of the Census has found it 
necessary to assign the statistics to cer- 
tain classes, according to the principal 
commodity handled. It is possible to 
show separate data for eighteen classes 
of establishments engaged in retail busi- 
ness, all other establishments of this 
kind being grouped under. ‘Miscellane- 
ous.’ 

“In the wholesale branch of industry 
seven classes are shown separately, 26 
establishments being included in the 
‘Miscellaneous’ group. A miscellaneous 
group is necessary to avoid disclosing 
the data reported for individual estab- 
lishments. 

“Next to food products, the largest 
sales are shown for 18 establishments 
engaged in the sale of automobiles. 
Seven of these are classed as wholesale, 
and 11 as retail. In addition, nine whole- 
sale concerns and 17 retail concerns are 
reported as dealing principally in auto- 
mobile accessories. 

“The total sales of these 44 establish- 
ments in 1926 amounted to $23,421,700 
and they gave employment during the 
year to 470 persons, the amount paid 
in salaries and wages being $804,800. 





Action Against Ohio Commission 


An action has been brought in the 
Ohio Supreme Court, backed by the Ohio 
Association of Commercial Haulers, seek- 
ing to change the rules of the State Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in such a way 
as to permit haulage companies more 
leeway in increasing equipment on routes 
over which they hold certificates of con- 
venience and necessity. The suit was 
brought by Harlow Bros., operating a 
haulage line between Dayton and Co- 
lumbus. 

The action arose out of an application, 
made under present regulations, with the 
Commission for permission to increase 
equipment to take care of increasing 
business. This application was protested 
by the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern 
Traction Co., which claimed that it had 
adequate facilities. 

In the hearing before the Commission, 
the applicant, Harlow Bros., failed to 
prove convenience and necessity as re- 
quired by the rigid rules of the Commis- 
sion, and the application was refused. 
Whereupon a petition in error against 
the Commission was filed in the Ohio 
Supreme Court. 

In the petition it is set forth that the 
rules governing the department, as de- 
fined in several Supreme Court decisions, 
do not apply to the present case. In this 
instance only the traction line objected; 
whereas competing trucking lines, which 
likewise operate under certificates of 
convenience and necessity, did not object. 
It is pointed out that a haulage company 
should be permitted to take care of its 
business built up by service which caters 
to its customers, both shippers and con- 
signees. 
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New York Truckmen Given 
Weekly Wage Advance of $5 
ig feeted YORK City experienced in Sep- 


tember a strike of truck drivers, 
teamsters and chauffeurs and for some 
days the movement of freight along the 
waterfront and elsewhere was approxi- 
mately only 10 per cent normal. Mer- 
chandise warehouse companies were to 
some extent affected by the walk-out, 
which involved between 6000 and 7000 
men. 

Under a settlement reached between 
the employers and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs the controversy was settled 
through an agreement under which the 
men were granted a weekly wage in- 
crease of $5, retroactive to Sept. 1. 

By Sept. 11 conditions were estimated 
to be 90 per cent normal, with a number 
of employees not affiliated with the 
unions holding out for an eight-hour 
day instead of nine hours, and $1.20 for 
overtime work instead of $1.10. 


Public to Pay 


During the tie-up there was considera- 
ble congestion and some rioting, but the 
congestion was somewhat minimized by 
telegrams sent to mills to withhold send- 
ing goods until settlement. A temporary 
railroad embargo added to the confu- 
sion. 

Following the settlement the indica- 
tions were that the wage increase would 
eventually be passed on to the em- 
ployers’ customers. As the operating 
executive of one company expressed it: 

“The revenue from trucking prior to 
the strike did not provide any substan- 
tial percentage for profit, and with the 
added burden of expenses we must, as 
soon as circumstances permit, revise our 
present rates with a view of meeting 
new conditions that must be fair to all.” 

And Isaac Goldberg, president of the 
Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau, said: 

“Members will be asked to pay their 
assessment money immediately, to the 
end that we may procure at once 
advertising space in the newspapers to 
announce to our customers the condi- 
tions of settlement and explain the ec- 
onomic features of this increased cost in 
operating expenses.” 





Bay State Insurance 


Few changes will be made in rates un- 
der the Massachusetts compulsory motor 
liability insurance law as a result of the 
recent hearing, in Boston, on modifica- 
tion, Wesley E. Monk, State Insurance 
Commission, announced a few days after 
the hearing. Any changes made, he said, 
would not be important. 

Under the law, which went into effect 
last January, the commissioner must de- 
termine, by Sept. 1 of any vear, changes 
to become effective for the following reg- 
istration year. Mr. Monk said that nine 
months of operation provided insufficient 
data for a comprehensive revision, and 
that if any changes were made they 
would be in classification. 

The truck operators were not heard 
at the recent hearing and may get a hear- 
ing at a later date. 
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“Dand” Washington Bureau 
Moves into Press Building 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

| ISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUS- 
ING’S Washington Bureau was 

among the first half dozen occupants of 

the new $11,000,000 National Press 

Building, located in the heart of down- 

town Washington, which will be for- 

mally opened soon. 

Before the carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, and electricians had completed 
their work, the Washington Bureau 
moved from the Munsey Building into 
a suite of offices on the eleventh floor of 
the 14-story Press structure. Service of 
the Bureau continued uninterrupted de- 
spite the difficulties of moving and the 
noise and confusion of the final work on 
the interior of the building. 

Located on the southeast corner of 
fourteenth and F Streets, Northwest, 
one block from the United States Treas- 
ury and two blocks from the White 
House, the National Press Building is in 
the center of all Federal departments 
and on Washington’s busiest corner. It 
is occupied principally by newspaper 
and trade publication representatives 
from all parts of the world. 

The Fox-Roxy Theater, the largest 
south of New York and Chicago, was 
formally opened in the building on Sept. 
19, with members of the National Press 
Club and their families, together with 
representatives of official Washington, 
as the guests of William Fox and “Roxy” 
of radio fame, who will direct the thea- 
ter. 

The entire top floor of the building 
will be occupied by the National Press 
Club, and the club rooms, dining rooms, 
auditorium, and library of the club will 
equal the best in Washington. The Na- 
tional Press Club has a membership of 
1600, principally news correspondents, 
and it was through the efforts of this or- 
ganization that the new home _ was 
erected. 

The cornerstone of the building was 
laid by President Coolidge on April 6, 
1926, before an audience of 10,000 peo- 
ple, including the leading journalists of 
two continents, statesmen, diplomats, 
and others prominent in official and so- 
cial life in the capital. Only seventeen 
months were required to build the huge 
structure, as work was never stopped, 
day or night. 

The building is especially equipped 
with the best facilities for speedy gath- 
ering and distribution of news by its oc- 
cupants, with telegraph offices in the 
building and rapid mail service. 


The “D. and W.”’ Bureau 


Distribution and Warehousing’s Wash- 
ington Bureau is operated in conjunction 
with the General Press Association, a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
Virginia. The organization is headed by 
George H. Manning, who for the past 
fifteen years has specialized in covering 
and writing news of the manifold activi- 
ties of Congress and the various branches 
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of the Federal Government, and in in- 
terpreting the effect of these activities 
upon the localities, trades, and indus- 
tries for which his press association fur- 
nishes news. 

Mr. Manning enjoys a wide acquaint- 
anceship in Washington officialdom and 
is known among fellow correspondents 
for his thorough methods of covering 
every news source in the capital for 
news of special interest. 

For some years Mr. Manning with a 
limited staff represented numerous 
newspapers and publications. With in- 
creased demand for his services, he or- 
ganized the General Press Association 
a year ago to provide for the necessary 
expansion in the business. The staff of 
the General Press Association now con- 
sists of four reporters, all experienced 
in gathering and writing Washington 
news, and a clerical and stenographic 


force, with Mr. Manning at the head. 
—RK. A. B. 





Household Goods Rates Ruling 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, Lop 
1163 National Press Building 


The freight classification of house- 
hold goods does not always include all 
articles grouped as immigrant movables, 
even when the two classes are put to- 
gether, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held. 

A shipment of 1450 pounds of house- 
hold goods and a 1400-pound trailer 
were sent from Bozeman, Mont., to Ala- 
meda, Cal. A commodity rate of 281.5 
cents per 100 pounds was charged on the 
actual weight of the household goods but 
the trailer was charged 315 cents per 
hundred pounds on 4000 pounds mini- 
mum weight. The tariff giving the 
281.5 cent rate stated that it applied 
on household goods taking first class 
listed under the items household goods 
or immigrant movables in the Western 
Classification. The Western Classifica- 
tion included second-hand vehicles as 
immigrant movables but gave no less 
than carload commodity rate and was 
not subject to the first class rate. There- 
fore the railroads held that the trailer 
should not take the commodity rate on 
household goods, and this view was up- 
held by the I. C. C. Later the case was 
reopened on another point and the ex- 
aminer has recommended to the Commis- 


sion that it reaffirm its previous decision. 
—H. D. R. 





Appleton King Engaged 


Appleton King, proprietor of Fort 
Hill Storage Warehouse Company, Bos- 
ton, is engaged to be married to Miss 
Helen Bayley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. Bayley of Boston. The date of 
the marriage has not been announced. 

Mr. King is the son of Tarrant P. 
King, president of the Northern Avenue 
Stores & Dock Corporation, Boston. He 
prepared for college at St. Mark’s School 
and was graduated from Harvard with 
the class of 1921. During the World 
War he served with the Royal Flying 
Corps and was later appointed second 
lieutenant. 
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Death Removes J. M. Hedges, 
Indianapolis Warehouseman 


B igen M. HEDGES, founder and pres- 
ident of the Terre Haute Union 
Transfer & Storage Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., died on Aug. 21 at his home. He 
was 73 years old. 

Born near Louisville, Ky., Mr. Hedges 
moved with his parents to Terre Haute 
when a small boy, and he became one of 
Terre Haute’s best known citizens. After 
graduation from Indiana State Normal 
he taught school for a while. Purchas- 
ing a small transfer business, nearly a 
half century ago, he established a trans- 
fer company, under the name “Union,” 
which is the business operated today at 
1001-1005 Wabash Avenue—one of the 
largest combination merchandise and 
household goods storage enterprises in 
the State. He is said to have purchased 
the first motor truck ever sold in Terre 
Haute and for a long time used it in his 
transfer business. 

Mr. Hedges was first president of the 
old State warehouse and transfermen’s 
organization which is now the Motor 
Truck Association of Indiana, Inc., and 
he was a charter member of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

In 1879 Mr. Hedges married Miss Ida 
M. Turner, who survives with their son, 
H. H. Hedges, secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the warehouse company. 


B. & M. Using More Trucks 
The Boston & Maine Railroad Co. has 


started a systematic survey of its sys- 
tem as regards terminals and freight 
movements, and is assigning motor 
trucks here and there both to speed up 
service and to try to recapture some of 
the business lost to commercial vehicle 
operators. There are fourteen special- 
ists now going over the system under 
the direction of J. W. Smith, the new 
assistant to President Hannaeur. These 
men will familiarize themselves with 
every inch of the trackage, terminals, 
wharves and general property. 

President Hannaeur believes that the 
industries of New England are entitled 
to as speedy service as it is possible to 
give them, and where necessary to ex- 
pedite movements motor trucks will be 
used if found to be the solution. Be- 
tween Ware and Worcester in Massachu- 
setts the company has put into effect a 
new service for less than carload lots, 
using two 8-ton trucks operating on a 
daily schedule serving the stations along 
the Massachusetts Central Divsion as 
far east as Rutland and then going on to 
Worcester. Station deliveries will be 
made, but no direct door service for the 
present. 

In Boston the railroad has. put in effect 
its motor truck service between its 
northern artery terminals and stations 
along the line to Waltham, Woburn, 
Everett, Chelsea, Cambridge, Stoneham, 
Watertown, North Somerville, Malden 
and Winchester, with direct tie-ins with 
through freight cars to and from impor- 
tant distributing centers. 
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Arkansas 


ITTLE ROCK—Southern Ice Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is considering erecting a 
new cold storage warehouse in Little 
Rock, estimated to cost, with equipment, 
$150,000. 

Paragould—Paragould Transfer Co. is 
expected to reconstruct its South Second 
Street building recently damaged by fire 
with an estimated loss of $20,000. 


California 


Covina—Covina Transfer Co. has re- 
moved to 121 So. Citrus Avenue from 
East College Street. 

Long Beach—Pacific Dock & Termi- 
nal Co. has plans for a $600,000 ware- 
house and dock, 30 by 600 feet, on the 
water front, with work to be begun in 
October. 

Los Angeles—Cosmos Art Realty & 
Building Corp. plans to construct and 
operate a $650,000 thirteen-story ware- 
house, 150 by 150 feet, at 232-236 North 
Westmoreland Avenue, for storage of 
household goods, rugs, etc., with vaults 
for fur storage, silverware, etc. A cold 
storage department will be installed. 

Santa Clara—Southern Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, is reported to be plan- 
ning construction of a $150,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and icing plant. 

Turlock—Broadway Dray & Transfer 
Co. has opened a merchandise and house- 
hold goods warehouse business at 226 
No. lst Street. 

Van Nuys—Van Nuys Transfer & 
Storage Co. has opened its new house- 
hold goods depository, 25 by 100 feet, 
exclusive of garages, at 14527 Erwin 
Street. 

District of Columbia 


Washington—Queensburg Corp. has 
completed plans for a $250,000 six-story 
warehouse at 1438 Irving Street, N. W. 


Florida 


Fort Pierce—American Fruit Growers’ 
Express Co. is considering erecting an 
$80,000 cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant at the local yards of the Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. 

Stuart—Southeastern Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., has pur- 
chased, for consideration of $90,000, the 
plant of the Stuart Ice Co. 

Georgia 

Dublin—Georgia Warehouse & Com- 
press Co. is planning a $30,000 one-story 
warehouse, 100 by 375 feet, for tobacco 
storage. 

Idaho 


Boise—Boise Transfer Co. has filed 
plans for a $20,000 one-story warehouse. 


Illinois 


Alton—Eagle Packet Co. has been 
granted a permit to erect a freight ware- 
house on the steamboat levee between 
Piasa and State Streets. 

Chicago—Remer’s Express & Van Co. 
has plans for a $100,000 five-story ware- 
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house at 5822-5824 Diversey Parkway. 

Forest Park—William F. Cleff Trans- 
fer Co., Oak Park, is considering erect- 
ing a $150,000 four-story warehouse at 
328 Harlan Avenue, Forest Park. 

Graigin— Chicago Western Indiana 
Railroad Co., Chicago, has completed 
plans for a $25,000 freight warehouse 
and transfer building in Graigin. 

Marion—W. T. Courtney, in the trans- 
fer business, is building a _ one-story 
merchandise warehouse, 32 by 50 feet, 
on the Missouri Pacific right of way west 
of North Market Street. 

Rockford — Rockford Storage Ware- 
houses, Inc., has filed plans for a $55,000 
warehouse, 93 by 135 feet, at the rear of 
its present plant. 


Indiana 


Hammond—Red Ball Storage Co., In- 
dianapolis, has plans for a $250,000 six- 
story warehouse at Columbia and 15list 
Streets, Hammond. 


lowa 


Davenport — Merchants Transfer & 
Storage Co. has taken out a permit for 
a $150,000 one-story warehouse at Sec- 
ond Street and Western Avenue. 

Fairfield—People’s Ice Co. has plans 
for rebuilding its cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant, partly wrecked by fire 
with an estimated loss of $25,000. 

Montezuma—Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Co., Chicago, will erect 
a $25,000 one-story freight warehouse 
and transfer station. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans—New Orleans Compress 
Inc., will make extensions and improve- 
ments in its warehouse in the Shrews- 
bury district, to provide for increased 
capacity. 

Shreveport—Caddo Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Inc., is planning to rebuild 
that part of its transfer and trucking 
building recently wrecked by fire with 
an estimated loss of $25,000. 

Michigan 

Grand Haven—Vyn Brothers Storage 
& Transfer Co. has disposed of the in- 
terests of Lombart Vyn to Nathaniel 
Robbins. The copartnership formerly 
conducted by Lombart Vyn and John 
Vyn becomes a corporation with Mr. 
Robbins and John Vyn as _ principal 
stockholders. John Vyn remains in ac- 
tive charge of the business. 


Minnesota 


New Brighton—New Brighton Termi- 
nal Co. is completing plans for an $85,- 
000 four-story and basement warehouse. 


Mississippi 


Vicksburg—Henry Schlottman, Jr., in 
the storage, moving and forwarding 
business, has purchased as a permanent 
location the Charles E. Beer warehouse, 
now occupied by a bottling company, at 
Jackson and Mulberry Streets. 


Missouri 


Kansas City—National Terminal Corp., 
affiliated with the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Alabama 


ee Warehouse Co. 
A Cotton storage. Authorized capital 
stock, $5,000. J. R. Collier, Jr., is presi- 
dent and H. R. Payne is secretary and 
treasurer. 

Arkansas 


Hughes — Hughes Warehouse Co. 
Warehousing and transfer. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators, C. W. Martin, 
Cecil C. Martin and M. M. Cobb. 

California 

Los Angeles—Pacific & Atlantic Ter- 
minal Co. Terminal warehouses. Capi- 
tal, $1,000,000. Incorporators, L. M. May- 
nard, M. A. Strange and W. A. Griffing. 

Los Angeles—Ventura Transfer Co. 
Capital, 1000 shares, par value, $100. Per- 
mitted to issue, 600 shares. Incorpora- 
tors, Charles C. Orr, H. F. Orr, Edward 
F. Daane, Anita Daane and Marie C. Orr. 


Connecticut 


Griswold—Griswold Warehouses, Inc. 
Arthur M. Brown of Jewett City is presi- 
dent and a director; L. S. Stetson of 
Norwich is secretary-treasurer and a di- 
rector, and L. M. Carpenter of Jewett 
City is a director. 

Hartford—Kohn Brothers, Inc. Gen- 
eral warehousing business. Capital, 
$75,000. Incorporators, Solomon Kohn 
and Jerome Kohn of Hartford and Harry 
lL. Nair of New Britain. 


Florida 


Tampa—Dixie Ice Delivery Co. Cold 
storage warehousing and ice. Capital 
not stated. Incorporators, J. H. Lester, 


A. B. Pope and M. F. McClaren. 
Georgia 


Butler—Butler Ice & Storage Co. Cold 
storage warehousing and ice. Capital, 
$20,000. Principal incorporator, I. B. 
Childs. 


Illinois 


Chicago—Chicago Safe Deposit Co. 
Safe deposit warehousing and vaults, 
and storage. Capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators, Henry A. Haugen, Oscar H. 
Haugen and Walter J. Cox. 

Chicago—Guardian Warehousing Co. 
Cold storage. Capitalization, $50,000. 

Chicago — Universal Terminals & 
Transfer Co. Warehousing and transfer. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, Justus 
A. Benson, John T. Hanson and Russell 
E. Olson. 


Kentucky 
Carrollton — Independent Warehouse 
Co. Capitalization, $75,000. Incorpora- 


tors, R. M. Barker, George T. Cook, T. 
M. Minnish and G. C. Wood. 
Paris—Farmers’ Tobacco Warehouse 
Co. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, N. 
F. Brent and James McClure. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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A Confidence 


Co. 
pital 





resi- 
and 

No business can achieve vast proportions nor attain permanency unless it 
Co. . . - . 
ital, secures the confidence of those who make up the industry it serves. 
‘tN 

This confidence must come as the result of meritorious service consistently 
7 rendered. 
lay- 
2 The long, successful record established by Moores & Dunford as Ware- 
_ 2 house building experts combines the thorough experience and understand- 


=o ing of the Warehouseman, the Engineer, the Architect and the Builder. 


It is these qualities or factors that have made the name of Moores & 
“of Dunford an outstanding one in the matter of Warehouse design and con- 
ott struction. The confidence of the industry has been secured through per- 
n- formance that has left a record of great accomplishment. 


ry Whatever your Warehouse problems may be, either in the matter of new 
construction or an addition to your present Warehouse, we are in a position 
Id to render you a most valuable service—one that will not only save you 
" money in building but that will provide the maximum return on your 


investment. 


" We cordially invite your inquiries and will gladly arrange for an appoint- 


ment regardless of your location. 


We charge no fee for consultation and advice 


MOORES & DUNFORD, Inc. 


110 East 42nd Street New York City 
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St. Paul Railroad Co., Chicago, is plan- 
ning to build a $400,000 ten-story ware- 
house, probably near Main Street and 
Baltimore Avenue. 


New Jersey 


East Orange—Lincoln Storage Ware- 
house, Inc., has plans for extending and 
improving, at a reported cost of about 
$50,000, its six-story warehouse. 

Jersey City—Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. has filed plans for a $600,000 one- 
story and two-story freight warehouse 
and station in the Horismus Cove sec- 
tion. 

Trenton — Philedalphia, Trenton & 
Chester Motor Service has filed plans for 
a $37,000 one-story warehouse on Hart 
Avenue, near Hurley Street. 

Trenton—Prospect Warehouses, Inc., 
has contracted with the American Dis- 
trict Telegraph & Messenger Co. for in- 
stallation of supervisory service, thereby 
reducing the storage firm’s insurance 
rate on contents. 


New York 


Buffalo—Terminal & Transportation 
Corp. of America has filed plans for a 
$250,000 concrete warehouse at 275 
Hamburg Turnpike. 

New York City—Bovers Storage & 
Warehouse Co. has purchased the eight- 
story warehouse at 135 W. 14th Street 
and will occupy it as a warehouse. The 
firm’s present storage structure at 148 
W. 14th Street will be continued in oper- 
ation. 

New York City—Morgan & Brother 
expect to open their new fireproof de- 
pository for household goods, at 510-520 
W. 21st Street, on Nov. 1. 

North Tonawanda—New York Central 
Railroad Co., New York City, has plans 
for an $85,000 two-sory freight ware- 
house and station. 

White Plains—Carpenter Storage Inc., 
has plans for a $150,000 five-story ware- 
house, 55 by 160 feet, at 29 Brookfield 
Street. 

Yonkers—Feuer’s Warehouse & Truck- 
ing Co. will build a $100,000 four-story 
warehouse, 92 by 100 feet, at Ludlow 
and Bridge Streets. The foundations 
will be arranged for three more stories 
later. 

North Carolina 


Concord—Piedmont Warehouse Co. has 
plans for a $24,000 one-story bonded 
warehouse, 32 by 100 feet. 


North Dakota 


Fargo—Great Northern Railway Co. 
will spend $50,000 extending and im- 
proving its warehouse and freight depot. 


Ohio 


Canton—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has acquired 61,000 square feet of prop- 
erty on Third Street and plans to erect 
a $75,000 warehouse and freight station. 

Cincinnati— “Al” Naish Moving & 
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Storage Co. will complete in October a 
fireproof five-story addition, fronting on 
Brotherton Road, for storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Cleveland—Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., Baltimore, is reported to be plan- 
ning a $75,000 storage and freight ware- 
house. 

Cleveland—Knutsen Motor Trucking 
Co. has leased a building to be erected 
at 21st Street and Oregon Avenue at a 
cost of $50,000 and will equip it as a 
freight transfer terminal and garage. 

Cleveland—Ohio Terminals Co. has 
been issued a permit to erect a $250,000 
three-story warehouse at 3540 Croton 
Avenue. 

Cleveland—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has plans for a 1-story warehouse and a 
2-story freight stations, at Hamilton 
Avenue and East Twenty-sixth Street, to 
cost about $160,000. 

Columbus—Fairmount Creamery Co. 
plans to build a cold storage warehouse 
addition which will provide freezer space 
for twenty-five carloads and cooling 
space for fifty carloads, and a garage 
for twenty motor vehicles. Additional 
refrigerating machinery will be installed. 

Dayton—Peerless Storage Co. has filed 
plans for a $20,000 one-story addition to 
its merchandise warehouse. 

Toledo—Great Lakes Terminal Ware- 
house Co. has been granted a permit to 
erect a $1,500,000 merchandise and cold 
storage warehouse at 321-357 Morris 
Street, near Ottawa Street. Land and 
building together will involve an esti- 
mated investment of $3,000,000. 


Oregon 


Salem—Terminal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Portland, has purchased, for a re- 
ported price of $50,000, a warehouse and 
properties at 990 North Front Street and 
will convert the building into a cold stor- 
age plant with a capacity of 400,000 
cubic feet. 


Pennsylvania 


Erie—Erie Storage & Carting Co. is 
planning a four-story brick, steel and 
concrete warehouse, at 19th and Myrtle 
Streets, for storage of household goods. 

Philadelphia — Advance Storage Co. 
has purchased the six-story warehouse, 
together with property 40 by 125 feet, 
at 5521-5523 Market Street. 

Philadelphia—J. L. Gillies, operating a 
general trucking service, is revising 
plans for a $75,000 4-story warehouse at 
8515 Germantown Avenue. 

Philadelphia—Malce Storage Co. has 
completed plans for a $300,000 7-story 
and basement warehouse, 76 by 120 feet. 

Philadelphia—Seifert Warehouse Co. 
has taken over under lease the building 
at 909 North Front Street and will oc- 
cupy it as a storage structure. 

Philadelphia — Wolf Street Terminal 
Co. has filed plans for a $65,000 two- 
story warehouse, 110 by 160 feet, on Rit- 
ner Street. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Co. is planning to spend 
$25,000 extending and improving its 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Louisiana 


Baton Rouge—United Ice Co., Ince. 
Cold storage warehouses and ice plants. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, E. A. 
Bird, George E. Eldridge and Allen D. 
Schloss. 


New Jersey 


Bayonne—Bloch’s Motor Vans, Ince. 
Moving and trucking. Hilla Bloch heads 
the company. 

Hoboken—Hoboken Loading Co. Trans- 
fer and trucking. Capital, $25,000. In- 
corporators, Frederick H. Cassirer, Ed- 
ward Leahey and Thomas J. Dunn. 


New York 


New York City—Atlas Van & Moving 
Co. Moving and trucking. Capital, $10,- 
000. Principal incorporator, G. D. Ara- 
now. 

New York City—Arrowhead Van & 
Express Co. Warehousing, storage vans 
and express. Nominal capital, $5,000. 
Principal incorporator, W. L. Melbrook. 

New York City—Community Motor 
Haulage Co. Transfer and trucking. 
Capital not stated. Principal incorpora- 
tor, I. I. Haber. 

New York City—Express & Freight 
Distributors, Inc. Freight transfer and 
trucking. Capital, $10,000. Principal 
incorporator, J. F. Finkelstain. 

New York City—Interborough Motor 
Freight Corp. Transfer and express. 
Capital, $20,000. Principal incorporator, 
C. H. Scott. 


North Carolina 


Concord — Piedmont Warehouse Co. 
Warehousing and _ transfer. Capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators, J. Cannon, J. A. 
Cannon, Jr., and C. W. Byrd. 

Varina—Star Warehouse Co. Ware- 
housing. Capital, $40,000. Incorpora- 
tors, Sim Meadows and J. L. Adcock. 


Ohio 
Cleveland—Van Moving Co. General 
transfer and haulage business. Capital, 


$10,000. Incorporators, Charles Van De- 
Motter, A. H. C. Van DeMotter and J. 
Von DeMotter. 

Springfield—Big Four Storage Co. 
Household goods and general merchan- 
dise storage and transfer business. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. Incorporators, W. A. Hance, 
Horace H. Shellabarger and George W. 
Tehan. 

Youngstown—Interstate Express Lines, 
Inc. Transfer and express. Capital, 500 
shares of stock, no par value. Incorpora- 
tors, Ralph L. Kelly, M. A. Collins and 
Frank J. Schaeffer. 


Tennessee 


Springfield—North Branch Transfer 
Co. Capitalization, $5,000. Incorporators, 
C. R. Quarles, W. P. Kirkman, G. T. Bar- 
bee, Edward Miller and W. M. Fuqua. 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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7 
Engine/ 
® 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


This is the finest engine ever used in 
Graham Brothers Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars... Every advanced en- 
gineering feature that is proven. 


See this new engine! . . . See it 
today! . . . Compare it with any 
engine ever built into any truck! 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE ~ DETROIT —stocxton 
A DIVIStON OF DODGE BROTHERS, 
ORAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ON TARO 





MORE POWER—MORE SPEED 
FASTER ACCELERATION 
MORE ECONOMY—MORE VALUE 
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freight warehouse and station at Second 
Avenue and Ferry Street. 

Pittsburgh—Weber Express & Storage 
Co., Inc., has plans for a $25,000 two- 
story warehouse at Winthrop & Zabina 
Streets. 


South Carolina 


Sumter—Banner Warehouse Co. plans 
to rebuild its storage structure recently 
wrecked by fire. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga — Chattanooga Transfer 
& Storage Co. is said to be planning 
early construction of a $110,000 ware- 
house and cold storage building. 


Texas 


Farmville—Farmville Storage Co. has 
plans for a $21,000 one-story warehouse. 

Galveston—South Texas Compress Co. 
has plans for a $45,000 addition, 260 by 
300 feet. 

Houston — American Fruit Terminal 
Corp. has tentative plans for a $75,000 
cold storage warehouse on the ship chan- 
nel. 

Houston—Federal Storage Co. is the 
newly adopted name of the Street Ware- 
housing Corp., established in 1924. 

Houston — Southern Pacific Railway 
will construct a steel and galvanized iron 
terminal warehouse, to contain 16,000 
square feet of floor space and cost $27,- 
000, on Walnut Street. 

San Antonio—C. W. Napier heads a 
project which plans to construct and 
operate two $45,000 one-story cold stor- 
age warehouses at Donna, Tex., and San 
Benito, Tex. 

San Antonio—Merchants Transfer Co. 
has filed plans for the initial unit for a 
proposed $425,000 four-story cold and 
dry storage warehouse at Dolorosa Ave- 
nue and Nueva Street, where a site 240 
by 436 feet has been purchased. A one- 
story garage and service building and 
a one-story freight and motor truck 
structure, the latter 24 by 265 feet, also 
will be put up. The entire project is es- 
timated to cost more than $750,000. 

Slaton—Union Compress & Warehouse 
Co. has concluded negotiations for the 
purchase of the local plant of the West- 
ern Compress & Storage Co. and will 
operate it, making extensions and im- 
provements. 

Texas City—Texas City Terminal Rail- 
way Co. has plans for rebuilding the 
storage warehouse and dock at Pier B 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Virginia 


Richmond—Southeastern Ice Utilities 
Corp., operating cold storage warehouses 
and ice plants, has filed notice of in- 
crease of capital to $2,000,000 from $1,- 
500,000, to finance expansion. 


Washington 


Bellingham—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad Co. has approved plans 


NEWS 


for a $17,000 1-story warehouse at Ohio 
Street and Railroad Avenue. 


Wisconsin 


Madison—Union Transfer & Storage 
Co. has filed notice of intention to expand 
operations to include other branches of 
warehousing and distribution. 





Gary Company Buys Property 


The Hahne Transfer Co., operated in 
Gary, Ind., by Russell P. Hahne, has pur- 
chased the building on West Ninth Ave- 
nue formerly occupied by the Gary 
Motors Corporation and will convert it 
into a warehouse and truck garage. The 
structure has a frontage of 175 feet on 
West Ninth Avenue and extends back 
135 feet to a spur of the Gary & Western 
Railroad. 
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This _ Out 


LET <M () VE‘ YOU 
City Transfer Co. 


PHONE .H-1801 
STORAGE 
For Anything 

MOVING 


— PACKING 
SHIPPING 








113 South Rome Ave. 








éé TTACHED hereto,” John Sherman, 

L secretary of the City Transfer, 
Co., Inc., Tampa, Fla., writes to Distri- 
hution and Warehousing regarding the 
tag illustrated above, “is a tag which we 
have been using in advertising for the 
past three months and which we find 
brings us quite a lot of business, and 
we are passing it along to you for the in- 
formation of the warehousemen if you 
think it worth while. 

“When we move a party we leave one 
of these tags in the house and attach 
another to the door, and when people 
go to see the house the first thing they 
see is this tag on the door, and we con- 
sider it a good advertising idea and in- 
expensive.” 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 
(Concluded from page 50) 
Texas 


Athens—Athens Compress & Ware- 
house Co. Warehousing and cotton com- 
press. Capital, $60,000. Incorporators, 
A. S. Underwood and John W. Murchi- 
son. 

Corpus Christi—Corpus Christi Ware- 
house & Storage Co. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators, R. A. Thompson, Calvin 
Cook and H. R. Sutherland. 


Dallas—South Texas Compress Co. 
Storage warehousing. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators, Harry L. Seay and B. W. 
Thomas. 

Galveston — Southern Compress Co. 
Cotton storage and warehousing. Capi- 
tal, $100,000. Incorporators, S. L. Toombs 
of Galveston and Harry L. Seay of 
Dallas. 

Houston — Tidewater Warehouse Co. 
Capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators, 
Edmund Pincoffs, Anker C. Jenses and 
Fernand Pincoffs. 


Bush in the Magazines 


Irving T. Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal Co., New York, in an article in 
the September issue of Current History 
Magazine discusses the advisability of 
America taking the lead in the forma- 
tion of a league of nations to be com- 
prised of delegates of every country in 
North, Central and South America and 
to be similar in purpose to the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 

In a recent issue of The Outlook, Mr. 
Bush sets forth a business man’s ope 
of religion, declaring his faith to be “s 
simple belief in a power which pteedltn 
the world for its ultimate good.” 





Correction 

As a result of error in composition in 
the full page advertisement of the 
Met-L-Wood Corporation, Chicago, in the 
August issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, the company’s address was 
given as 242 W. 14th Street. The cor- 
rect address is 2421 W. 14th Street. 

The Met-L-Wood Corporation recent- 
ly issued an illustrated booklet showing 
that its fabric bond for paneling moving 
vans, trucks and buses is being used by 


warehouse companies. including’ the 
Lansing Storage Co., Lansing, Mich.; 
Chester C. Fosgate Co., Orlando, Fla 


Peterson Fire-Proof Storage Co., Chi- 
cago, and Dragoun Transfer & Storage 
Co., Ames, Iowa. 





Texas Blaze 


The oldest warehouse and dock in 
Texas City, Tex., was destroyed by fire, 
together with cotton and general cargo, 
with an estimated loss of $200,000, on 
Aug. 28. The building was owned by the 
Texas City Terminal Railway. 
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The Midwest Warehouse Agency 


Midwest Freight Traffic Service Bureau, Inc. 
300 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Arrangements are now being made for the representation 
of warehouses in other territories that do not conflict 
with above points. For terms and other details, write 


of the 


A business getting agency, representing 
the following well established warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, 

Cincinnati Tobacco Whse. Co. 
CLEVELAND, 

Merchants Terminal Whse. Co. 
COLUMBUS, 

Security Storage & Power Co. 
DECATUR, 

Decatur Warehouse Company. | 
DENVER, 

Swift Moving & Storage Co. 
DETROIT, 

Great Lakes Terminal Whse. Co. 
HOUSTON, 

Houston Terminal Whse. & Cold 

Storage Co. 


LOS ANGELES, 

Pacific Southwest Warehouse Co. 
SEATTLE, 

Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. 
ST. LOUIS, 

St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co. 
UTICA, 

Broad Street Warehouse Corp. 


L. M. SOUDERS, Mgr. Warehouse Department. 
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DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING D9 


- An OPEN Letter to 
Motor Truck Users 











INDIANA TRUCK CORPORATION 
910 Indiana Park Marion, Indiana 
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CHANCE 


HE DIVER for pearls selects indiscriminately ... no 

shells are labelled for his guidance... he must of 
necessity depend on chance. Modern industry, in pur- 
suit of true efficiency, leaves nothing to chance, in the 
selection of operating equipment or in details of pro- 
duction. For twenty years PEELLE Freight Elevator 
Doors have reduced to a minimum the chances of 
risk and delay to men and freight by perfected mechan- 
ical operation ... promoting efficiency because they 
are themselves efficient. If the Peelle catalog is not 
in your files, a copy will be sent upon request. 
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THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York ML Yi fff LT 


Boston + Chicago » Cleveland + Philadelphia and 30 other cities Peele Metal Clad 
In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE sce. DOORS 


Jl “The doorway of cAmerica’s freight elevator traffic” |e. 
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“ANDY” 


Y the time this page is read there will have been mailed 
to warehouses and shippers the first edition of our 
“Shipper’s Index”’ directory of advertisers, in bound form. 


@ This will hereafter be known as the “D & W-100% 
SERVICE” which is offered to all regular advertisers in 
the “Shipper’s Index” Section of Distribution and Ware- 


housing. 


@ The publication dates will be March and September of 
ach year. The warehouse advertising that appears in 
each of those issues will be reproduced in this bound 
volume (similar in appearance to our regular monthly 
issues) and will be mailed to every known warehouse and 
national distributor in the United States and Canada. 


q Each copy will be corner-pierced for hanging beside 
the desk of the man who will use it. thus making it easy 
to reach for ready reference. 


@ Every six months this service will be rendered without 
extra cost to those whose advertisements appear 1n our 
regular monthly issues. It is a “plus’’ service conceived 
for the purpose of placing the advertisements of our regu- 
lar advertisers into the hands of the greatest possible 
number of shippers and warehousemen. 
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(Annual or Semi-Annual Meetings) 


0, a  dhdlUhlllU ll Re PT TTT OTE TIPC ET CCT Cee ere Joplin 
Pe” oo ceca soneocenaans FS OE STOTT OTT CETTE ECO CUTE OT TCC eT TT Chicago 
December or January.......2 rs er ee es cas ke eek b edksenesereaesesaenenas (To be decided) 
December or January....... American Warehousemen’s ASSOCIATION... 0... ccc cece cece cree cree ceeee (To be decided) 
December or January....... eS © Ml oo ok OE ee ee eee hace hee ee ees bueee* ne cuieet (To be decided) 
December or January....... National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association..................045. (To be decided) 
SE Gtbeepeccectusceeeeem New Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s Association............... 0.0 cee eeees Newark 
PORMURTY cccccrcccscvcccceces New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Association............0..00e0008- New York City 
.. ss seer Kansas Warehouse & Transfermen’s ASSOCiAatION...........: cece eee cece ceees Topeka 
CE oc ontkcekeweuueal a TD «AIR s och cc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccoeceesesns Baltimore 
0, ree eres Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s Association.................. (To be decided) 
PE 606.04 twénvaweaeacen Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s Association....... ........0000- Philadelphia 
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SAYS: 


q THAT IS WHY WE CALL IT THE “D & W-100% 
SERVICE.” 


@ Those who use regular advertising space in each issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing will obtain this 100% 
national coverage without extra cost. 


@ Our cost of doing this for the advertisers has not been 
considered. It is a huge step forward in servicing the 
industry, and only those who recognize it as such, and 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity, need do so. 


q BUT WE KNOW THIS—IT REPRESENTS THE 
BIGGEST VALUE THAT HAS EVER BEEN OF- 
FERED TO WAREHOUSEMEN FOR THEIR AD- 
VERTISING EXPENDITURE. 

q1f you wish to know more about it, read the printed 
matter that we will send you between now and the closing 
of our forms for the 1928 ANNUAL WAREHOUSE 
DIRECTORY ISSUE—and if you are not a regular ad- 
vertiser, start your copy with that issue, thus assuring 
vourself this “100% SERVICE” throughout all of next 





year. 


“ANDY.” 
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ALABAMA 


SHIPPERS’ INDEX 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [— 
BRADSHAW-PLOSSER CO., Inc. 


Receiving and Warehousing of General Merchandise in 
er ona or less than carloads. Direct connection with all 
railroads. 


Trucks and horse drawn equipment. 


529 North 28th Street 
ONE block from Terminal Station 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [— 





Charlie’s Transfer Co. 


Incorporated 1903 


Distributors and Forwarders 
Storage and Hauling 


We specialize on merchandise handling. 


Private siding, connecting with all railroads. 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. j 
ESTABLISHED—1880 
OVER 40 YEARS OF HONORABLE SERVICE 


HARRIS TRANSFER 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


FIREPROOF and NON-FIREPROOF 











WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE HAULING PACKING 


Prompt Service—Accurate Accounting 


& South Eighteenth Street 


Members: A. W. A., N. F. W. A., SO. W. A., ALA. T. & W. A. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [— 





Safety, Economy 


Merchants’ & Mfrs.’ Terminal Warehouses 


Especial arrangement for the Jobber, Merchant and Manufacturer te 
handle his stocks, also space for distribution of stocks. 


Office: 1926 4th Avenue North 
Clark-Gregory-Blake Agency, Rental Agents 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. [— 


LEADING WAREHOUSEMEN 


DISTRIBUTION—HAULING 
PACKING — STORAGE of 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
MERCHANDISE and AUTOMOBILES 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES—PRIVATE SPUR 
LARGE FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


ALA. MOTOR TRANSFER CO. 


COR. LAWRENCE and RANDOLPH—132 LEE 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. (— ce 
STORAGE—FORWARDING— DISTRIBUTING 


Warehouse on Western Railway of Alabama. 
Bonded. Sprinkler System. Low Insurance. 
ALABAMA’S LARGEST MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSEMEN 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 Coosa St. P. O. Box 552. 
PROMPT SERVICE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Members: American Warehousemen’s Association 
nee Southern Warehousemen’s Association 




















MONTGOMERY, ALA. [ 
L. J. MOELLER, Pres. 





Stanford Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 

Household Goods Exclusively 

STORAGE PACKING and SHIPPING 
3 Jefferson Street 


MOVING 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 
Hess-Strickland Transfer & Storage Co. 


General Merchandise, Furniture 


and Household Goods Storage 


Distribution of Pool Cars Given Special Attention—Motor Trucks in 
Addition to Wagon Equipment—Track Connections with All Railroads. 














PHOENIX, ARIZONA | 


ARIZONA STORAGE and DIistTrRisuTING Co. 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Lowesx Insurance Rates 


18 SOUTH CENTRAL 


N.F.W.A.——A.W.A. 





Trucking Service 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Fireproof Warehouse 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS— 


Hauling, Packing Household Goods and 
Merchandise. 


Free switching from all Railroads. 
Warehouse and Office on Southern 
Railroad. 2329 First Avenue, No. 





Als. Warehouse 
& Transfer 
Assn. 











PHOENIX, ARIZONA [— 








The Lightning Delivery Co. 
TRANSFER 


AND 


STORAGE 


Storage capacity 68,000 sq. feet. General receiving and 
forwarding agents. Pool car distribution our specialty. 
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